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New  test,  old  controversy 

Chicago’s  first  sergeants’  exam  in  years  is  dogged  by  allegations 


Over  3,000  Chicago  police  officers  packed  a 
large  conference  room  in  the  city's  massive 
Merchandise  Mart  on  Jan.  10  to  take  the  first 
sergeant's  examination  given  by  the  city  since 
1993,  and  while  the  results  of  the  test  are  not  yet 
known,  the  exam  itself  was  administered  against  a 
backdrop  of  controversy. 

The  city’s  politically  powerful  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  and  the  Sergeant’s  Police  Association 
vowed  to  continue  pursuing  legal  avenues  aimed 
at  derailing  a plan  by  Mayor  Richard  Daley  Jr. 
plan  to  make  up  to  30  percent  of  future  promo- 
tions to  sergeant  and  lieutenant  on  the  basis  of 
merit  rather  than  test  scores. 

And  shortly  after  the  test  was  concluded, 
allegations  began  surfacing  on  the  ineffectiveness 
and  lack  of  quality  of  the  monitoring  process  put 
in  place  to  prevent  cheating. 

The  recent  bout  of  test-taking  veered  near 
disaster,  according  to  sources  quoted  by  Chicago 
Sun-Times  columnist  Ray  Coffey,  who  reported 
that  the  monitors  included  inexperienced  college 
students  hired  by  temporary  employment  agencies 
at  $8  an  hour,  who  could  do  little  to  control  the 
comings  and  goings  of  crowds  of  test-takers, 
thereby  opening  the  possibility  of  cheating. 


The  effort  was. overseen  by  the  accounting 
firm  of  Ernst  & Young,  its  third  exam  under  a 
$2.9-million  contract  awarded  by  the  city.  The 
firm  was  hired  in  part  to  help  the  city  increase  the 
number  of  minority  officers  in  supervisory  roles, 
but  the  effort  has  been  dogged  by  objections  from 
police  unions  to  Daley’s  promotion  plan. 

City  officials  said  they  were  pleased  with  how 
the  recent  session  turned  out,  although  results 
won’t  be  known  until  at  least  next  month.  They 
added  that  Emst  & Young  will  be  on  hand  to 
oversee  the  expected  1 ,000  sergeants  who  are 
expected  to  take  a lieutenants'  exam  scheduled  for 
May  2. 

But  The  Sun-Times  quoted  one  of  the 
untrained  proctors,  whom  it  did  not  identify,  as 
saying  Emst  & Young  employees  in  charge  of  the 
sergeants'  test  session  “didn't  have  a clue  how  to 
manage"  the  situation,  which  he  said  "was  pretty 
much  doomed  from  the  start." 

“You  could  see  cops  shaking  their  heads"  at 
the  apparent  absence  of  crowd-control  experience 
among  the  young  monitors,  the  proctor  said. 

The  situation  threatened  to  veer  out  of  control. 
The  Sun-Times  reported,  when  a bathroom  break 
was  called  after  the  first  part  of  the  exam. 


allowing  hundreds  of  test-takers  to  mill  about  und 
talk  to  each  other  for  45  minutes. 

“There  was  no  clear  policy  on  going  to  the 
bathroom,"  the  proctor  said.  "All  they  [the  people 
in  chaige)  did  was  keep  telling  them  to  sit  down" 
— requests  that  more  often  than  not  were 
ignored. 

Adrienne  Bryant,  a spokeswoman  for  the 
Mayor,  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  Emst  & 
Young  did  "an  excellent  job,  and  we'll  continue 
to  use  them."  Bryant,  who  was  present  at  the 
session,  denied  that  cheating  took  place,  ullhough 
there  were  concerns  that  the  bathroom  break  may 
have  given  officers  the  opportunity  to  change 
answers  once  they  returned.  "But  there’s  no 
evidence  that  occurred,”  she  said. 

Even  without  substantiation,  the  allegations 
provided  enough  ammunition  for  the  FOP  to  lob  a 
new  round  of  criticism  ut  the  effort.  The  union 
has  routinely  criticized  the  city's  efforts  to 
increase  diversity  in  the  ranks,  which  it  says  is 
being  done  at  the  expense  of  white  officers  who 
earned  high  scores  on  the  exam. 

"They  screwed  it  all  up,"  FOP  president 
William  Nolan  said  of  the  session.  'There  were 
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Anti-corruption  policies  re-examined  as 
Feds  bust  multi-agency  protection  racket 


The  Cleveland  Police  Department  is 
re-examining  its  anti-corruption  poli- 
cies following  the  arrest  of  dozens  of 
officers  from  five  northeastern  Ohio  ju- 
risdictions. including  Cleveland,  on 
charges  of  running  a high-priced  pro- 
tection racket  to  guard  drug  supplies  for 
a phony  cocaine-trafficking  nng  run  by 
FBI  agents. 

Forty-four  officers  were  arrested  by 
Federal  authorities  Jan.  21,  capping 
what  was  reported  to  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est police  corruption  investigations  in 
recent  years. 

The  scandal  is  the  latest  in  a series 
of  several  high-profile  drug-related  cor- 
ruption cases  over  the  past  five  years 
that  have  tainted  reputations  of  police 
departments  in  Philadelphia,  New  Or- 
leans. Chicago.  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Indianapolis. 

In  the  Ohio  case,  most  of  those  ar 
rested  were  employees  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  includ- 
ing a deputy.  24  correction  officers  and 
one  former  correction  officer.  Seven  of 
the  arrested  officers  were  from  the 
Cleveland  Police  Department,  along 
with  three  from  Cleveland  Heights,  six 
from  East  Cleveland  and  two  from 
Brooklyn. 

One  of  the  officers  charged  in  the 
case.  Freddie  L.  Cody  Jr.,  was  the  Drug 
Awareness  Resistance  Education 
(DARE)  officer  for  the  East  Cleveland 
Police  Department.  Cody  "was  late  for 
one  of  the  protection  deals  because  he 
had  a DARE  presentation."  said  Joe 
Persichini  Jr.,  the  assistant  special  agent 
in  charge  of  the  FBI's  Cleveland  field 
office,  and  a veteran  of  the  FBI's  in- 
vestigation in  the  notorious  "River 
Cops"  scandal  in  Miami  in  the  1980s. 


“It’s  a very  difficult  day  for  law  en- 
forcement." said  Van  Harp,  special 
agent  for  the  FBI’s  Cleveland  field  of- 
fice. which  directed  the  2'/i-year-long 
investigation  that  initially  focused  on 
organized  crime  in  Cleveland. 

According  to  an  affidavit  filed  in  the 
case,  agents  discovered  the  corruption 
ring  during  the  course  of  the  organized- 
crime  probe  when  Cuyahoga  County 
correction  officer  Michael  W.  Joye  sold 
drugs  to  an  undercover  agent  and  of- 
fered to  provide  security  for  the  smug- 
gling of  illegal  gambling  machines  and. 


later,  for  drug  deuls.. 

"The  undercover  agent  explained 
that  they  would  be  providing  security 
for  the  sale  of  large  amounts  of 
cocaine  . . and  they  could  back  out,"  the 
affidavit  said. 

Joye  then  allegedly  recruited  24 
other  officers  and  a deputy  from  the 
Sheriff's  Department,  and  an  additional 
24  other  officers  from  four  other  area 
police  departments  to  carry  out  the 
scheme,  “the  idea  being  that  the  secu- 
rity detail  would  protect  (the  under- 
cover officer  posing  as  a drug  dealer) 


from  outside  interference,  whether  it  be 
criminal  or  law  enforcement.”  accord- 
ing to  the  affidavit. 

Undercover  agents  used  video  and 
audio  surveillance  to  document  1 6 drug 
deals,  which  occurred  from  November 
1996  through  last  month.  Officers  al- 
legedly received  from  $750  to  $3,700 
to  guard  what  they  believed  wus  up  to 
50  kilograms  of  cocaine. 

At  one  point  during  the  investiga- 
tion. as  Joye  accompanied  an  under- 
cover agent  to  a storage  facility  for 
Continued  on  Page  8 


DNA  “dragnet”  has  police 
hopeful  of  catching  a killer 


In  what  is  apparently  one  of  the  few 
such  investigative  actions  ever  taken  by 
an  American  law  enforcement  agency, 
police  in  Pnnce  George's  County,  Md., 
are  asking  for  saliva  samples  for  DNA 
testing  from  every  male  they  interview 
in  connection  "with  the  rape-murder  of 
a hospital  administrator,  and  they  plan 
to  request  the  samples  from  400  male 
hospital  workers  as  well. 

The  strategy  being  used  to  snare  the 
killer  of  Sherry  Crandell.  50.  who  was 
raped  and  strangled  in  her  office  at 
Prince  George's  Hospital  Center  on  Jan 
13.  is  fomenting  a controversy  follow- 
ing complaints  from  employees  that 
their  rights  are  being  violated. 

Although  they  are  told  by  detectives 
that  the  submissions  are  voluntary,  the 
employees  claim  they  are  often  threat- 
ened with  legal  action  if  they  refuse. 
The  Washington  Post  reported  Jan.  30. 


The  lactic  is  also  riling  civil  liber- 
ties groups,  with  one  official  saying  it 
could  be  a violation  of  constitutional 
protections  against  illegal  search  and 
seizure. 

'The  police  are  resorting  to  a drag- 
net here,  which  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
technique  the  Fourth  Amendment  was 
written  to  outlaw."  said  Art  Spitzcr,  le- 
gal director  of  the  National  Capitol  Area 
ACLU.  That's  not  the  way  law  en- 
forcement is  supposed  to  work  in  this 
country,  rounding  up  everybody  on  the 
theory  that  that  one  them  must  be  guilty. 
That's  equally  true  whether  you’re  talk- 
ing about  searching  everybody's  house 
or  everybody’s  saliva." 

But  the  practice  is  being  defended 
in  the  name  of  investigative  efficiency 
by  county  Police  Chief  John  S.  Farrell, 
a former  Metro-Dade  County.  Fla.,  po- 
lice official  who  used  a similar  strat- 


egy to  capture  a serial  killer  there  in 
1995.  “We  could  literally  spend  hun- 
dreds of  personnel  hours,  focusing  on 
somebody  who  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  crime  but  under  the  circum- 
stances looks  suspicious,"  Farrell  told 
The  Post.  "It's  an  extremely  cost-effec- 
tive tool." 

DNA  analysis  “helps  us  focus  the 
investigation  in  a more  businesslike 
fashion."  he  added. 

Farrell  denied  that  intimidation  or 
threats  are  being  used  to  get  compli- 
ance from  the  men.  “Naturally,  in  any 
of  these  investigations,  some  people 
may  feel  intimidated.  But  it's  not  our 
intent  to  trick  people  into  giving  up  their 
constitutional  protections,"  he  said. 
"The  bottom  line  is  people  want  to  help 
in  any  way.  shape  or  form.  They  want 
the  murderer  caught.  We're  not  out  on 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  — More  than  30 cit- 
ies and  towns  in  the  Hanford  area  will 
get  $1 .9  million  in  state  funding  so  they 
can  install  linked,  laptop  computers  in 
police  cruisers. 

Former  Hartford  police  officer  Joao 
Q.  Nunes,  39,  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  prison  this  month  for  drugging 
a civilian  colleague  and  then  sexually 
assaulting  her.  Superior  Court  Judge 
Edward  J.  Mullarkey  described  Nunes 
as  one  of  the  strangest  people  he  had 
ever  encountered. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Springfield 
City  Council  members  voted  in  Janu- 
ary to  shelve  an  additional  study  on  a 
proposed  ordinance  requiring  gun- 
owners  to  secure  their  weapons  with 
trigger  locks.  Opponents  said  the  ordi- 
nance would  be  unenforceable.  In  a re- 
lated development,  a gun  lobby  sued 
the  state  this  month  to  prevent  imple- 
mentation of  a law  requiring  that  hand- 
guns sold  in  the  stale  come  with  con- 
sumer warnings,  safety  instructions  and 
childproof  features. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Convicted 
sex  offenders  could  be  committed  in- 
voluntarily to  a prison  psychiatric  unit 
once  their  sentences  end  if  they  are 
deemed  likely  to  repeat  their  offense, 
under  a proposed  House  bill. 

The  town  of  Ashland  has  formally 
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apologized  to  Police  Sgt.  Charles 
"Poochie"  Tarr  and  settled  a defama- 
tion of  character  suit  filed  by  him  for 
$30,000.  Tarr  claimed  that  Town  Man- 
ager Rosemarie  McNamara  and  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  destroyed  his  repu- 
tation during  the  hiring  process  for  a 
new  police  chief  in  1996. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A former  Butler  po- 
lice sergeant,  Rcnard  Galus,  58.  was 
caught  stealing  for  the  second  time  in 
his  career.  Galus  was  found  guilty  in 
January  of  stealing  three  truckloads  of 
gravel  from  the  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment’s Picatinny  Arsenal,  where  he 
worked  as  a patrolman.  In  1991,  he  was 
fired  from  the  Butler  police  force  for 
siphoning  gasoline  from  a municipal 
pump.  Galus  was  admitted  into  a pre- 
trial intervention  program  that  barred 
him  from  police  work  for  three  years. 

A state  judge  has  overturned  the 
three-day  suspension  of  Paterson  Po- 
lice Chief  Vincent  Amoresano  for  in- 
subordination for  refusing  to  hand  over 
information  about  an  internal  affairs  in- 
vestigation to  Mayor  Martin  G.  Barnes. 
The  judge  held  that  the  municipal  po- 
lice came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Prosecutor,  not  elected  officials, 
in  criminal  matters. 

NEW  YORK  - Steuben  County  offi- 
cials on  Jan.  26  unanimously  approved 
a study  into  the  ramifications  of  a 911 
emergency  system,  including  costs, 
pros  and  cons,  and  how  well  such  a 
system  has  worked  in  other  counties. 

A New  York  City  police  officer  who 
is  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion delegate  for  Brooklyn’s  75th  Pre- 
cinct faces  dismissal  after  gelling 
caught  in  a Federal  child  pornography 
sting.  A police  administrative  judge 
recommended  in  early  January  that 
Brian  Matthews,  a 15-year  veteran,  be 
fired  and  lose  his  pension  for  allegedly 
sending  an  order  to  a pornographic 
video  company  being  monitored  by  Ca- 
nadian authorities.  The  order  was  re- 
ported to  United  States  postal  inspec- 
tors, who  arrested  Matthews  when  he 
took  delivery  of  the  tapes  in  1995.  The 
evidence  against  him,  however,  was  not 
compelling  enough  for  prosecutors  to 
bring  criminal  charges. 

Negotiations  between  New  York 
City  and  the  Sergeants'  Benevolent  As- 
sociation ground  to  a hall  in  January 
over  the  so-called  48-hour  rule,  which 
gives  officers  the  right  not  to  speak  to 
police  investigators  for  48  hours  after 
an  incident.  The  48-hour  rule  came 
under  scrutiny  in  December  when  an 
unarmed  man.  William  Whitfield,  was 
fatally  shot  by  Police  Officer  Michael 
Davitt  in  Brooklyn.  Davitt,  who  in  a 15- 
year  career  fired  his  weapon  a record 
eight  times,  exercised  his  rights  and 
refused  to  talk  to  investigators  for  two 
days.  The  rule,  say  union  officials,  gives 
an  officer  lime  to  obtain  legal  counsel. 

A good  Samaritan  in  Brooklyn  took 
a bullet  from  a New  York  City  police 
officer  while  trying  to  save  the  cop's 
life.  Rahccm  Dawkins,  16,  intervened 
on  behalf  of  off-duty  Officer  Michael 
O'Shea  when  the  officer  was  attacked 
on  New  Year's  Eve  by  a gang  of  four 
men.  O'Shea  mistakenly  shot  Dawkins 
in  the  thigh. 

Ex-New  York  City  police  officer 
Francis  X.  Livoti  pleaded  not  guilty  on 
Jan.  22  to  Federal  charges  that  he  vio- 


lated the  civil  rights  of  Anthony  Baez, 
a man  who  died  after  Livoti  put  him  in 
an  illegal  chokehold  in  1994.  Livoti, 
who  was  dismissed  from  the  force  last 
February,  was  acquitted  on  state  homi- 
cide charges  in  1996. 

A $120-million  Federal  grant  from 
the  Justice  Department  will  put  1,600 
more  New  York  City  police  officers  on 
the  street,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
40,000  — the  highest  in  NYPD  history. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  revealed  in  Janu- 
ary that  improper  collection  of  subway 
crime  statistics  led  to  an  artificial  de- 
flation of  the  numbers,  and  that  subway 
crime  is  about  20  percent  higher  than 
was  first  believed.  The  problem  was 
discovered  when  a routine  audit  of  the 
Transit  Bureau’s  District  1 in  Manhat- 
tan turned  up  anomalies,  as  complaints 
logged  in  the  precinct's  crime  statistics 
were  not  logged  by  the  transit  district. 
The  district’s  commander,  Deputy  In- 
spector Vincent  DeMarino,  who  had 
been  promoted  for  statistics  showing  a 
double-digit  decline,  was  transferred 
and  faces  departmental  chaiges  of  de- 
liberately omitting  the  subway  crimes. 

A black  New  York  City  Police  un- 
dercover officer  is  considering  a $ 10- 
million  suit  against  the  city  after  being 
beaten  up  by  white  officers  — one  of 
whom  he  had  been  working  with  for 
six  months  — in  the  aftermath  of  a drug 
bust.  The  officer,  whose  name  is  being 
withheld  due  to  the  nature  of  his  job, 
bought  cocaine  on  Dec.  17  from  a sus- 
pect in  Brownsville  and  then  walked 
about  five  blocks  with  the  dealer  be- 
fore giving  a signal  to  backup  officers 
to  move  in.  As  they  did  so,  he  ran 
around  the  comer.  A van  bearing  two 
back  up  officers  pulled  up  behind  him, 
according  to  the  officer’s  attorney,  and 
seized  him  from  behind,  threw  him 
down  on  the  hood  of  the  car,  and  hit 
him  in  the  head  with  a portable  radio 
three  times.  The  beating  was  allegedly 
carried  out  by  Officer  Edward  Hughes, 
who  had  been  on  a first-name  basis  with 
the  undercover  officer  for  months. 
Hughes's  partner  began  screaming  at 
him  once  he  recognized  his  colleague. 
Hughes’s  incident  report  did  not  men- 
tion tackling  the  officer  or  hitting  him 
with  the  radio. 

New  York  City  lost  approximately 
$44  million  in  revenues  last  year  be- 
cause of  a ticket- writing  slowdown  that 
caused  the  number  of  traffic  sum- 
monses to  drop  from  3,535,367  in  1996 
to  2,374, 1 37  last  year,  a decline  of  32.8 
percent.  The  slowdown  was  fueled  by 
anger  over  contract  talks. 

The  former  head  of  the  New  York 
City  housing  police  union.  Jack  M.  Jor- 
dan. 59.  pleaded  guilty  in  January  to 
perjuring  himself  before  a Federal 
grand  jury  investigating  a corruption 
case  involving  the  city's  now  defunct 
transit  police  union.  Jordan  testified  in 
1996  about  a scheme  by  Ronald  Reale, 
former  president  of  the  transit  union, 
to  illegally  obtain  matching  campaign 
funds  from  the  city  during  his  1993  race 
for  public  advocate.  Reale  and  three  top 
union  lawyers,  James  Lysaght.  Peter 
Kramer,  and  Richard  Hartman,  were 
convicted  on  Jan.  26  on  charges  of  rack- 
eteering and  conspiracy.  While  Jordan 
was  not  charged  in  the  corruption  case, 
his  knowledge  and  participation,  said 
prosecutors,  led  to  his  indictment  for 
lying.  Prosecutors  offered  evidence  that 


Jordan  had  given  $1,000  to  Reale  and 
solicited  similar  donations  from  five 
other  people.  The  donations  were  to  be 
illegally  returned  once  Reale  secured 
the  matching  funds. 

New  York  City  undercover  narcot- 
ics officer  Sean  Carrington,  28,  was  fa- 
tally shot  on  Jan.  19  in  a Bronx  gun 
battle  with  a convicted  killer  and  a ca- 
reer criminal,  both  out  on  parole.  While 
acting  as  a backup  for  another  under- 
cover officer,  Carrington  was  hit  in  the 
leg,  abdomen,  and  shoulder  by  Leon 
Smith,  33,  the  paroled  killer,  who  was 
shot  dead  by  police.  Smith  was  acting 
as  a lookout  for  Maurice  Bolling,  a ca- 
reer criminal  who  was  captured  by  po- 
lice after  the  shootout. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Allegheny 
County’s  new  District  Attorney. 
Stephen  Zappala  Jr.,  is  planning  a third 
trial  for  two  police  officers  in  the  1995 
death  of  Jonny  Gammage.  In  two  pre- 
vious trials,  jurors  could  not  agree  on  a 
verdict  on  involuntary  manslaughter 
charges  against  Brentwood  Lieut. 
Milton  Mulholland,  now  retired,  and 
Baldwin  Officer  Michael  Albert. 
Gammage.  who  was  stopped  while 
driving  through  Brentwood,  a Pitts- 
burgh suburb,  was  suffocated  during  a 
struggle  with  the  officers. 

An  arbitrator’s  decision  in  January 
has  forced  Philadelphia  officials  to  re- 
instate with  backpay  police  Officers 
Edward  A.  Greene,  Lester  F.  Johnson, 
and  John  P.  O’Hanlon,  all  charged  with 
robbing  bettors  in  1996  at  an  illegal 
cockfight.  They  were  acquitted  when  a 
key  prosecution  witness  admitted  to 
perjuring  himself.  Police  Commissioner 
Richard  Neal  had  fired  the  officers  and 
denied  their  return  after  acquittal  be- 
cause of  ample  evidence  of  improper 
conduct.  The  arbitrator,  Margaret  R. 
Brogan,  said  that  three  former  officers 
who  testified  against  the  defendants 
could  not  be  believed  because  they  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  corruption  chaiges  and 
confessed  to  lying  in  other  cases. 

A Philadelphia  Housing  Authority 
officer  who  made  one  of  the  biggest 
street-level  heroin  seizures  in  city  his- 
tory was  indicted  Jan.  21  on  Federal 
charges  of  obstructing  justice.  Police 
Officer  Harry  Fernandez,  prosecutors 
say,  did  not  have  a warrant  to  search  a 
Buick  that  turned  out  to  have  more  than 
three  pounds  of  heroin  in  it.  Fernandez 
then  allegedly  concocted  a false  report 
and  persuaded  five  PHA  police  offic- 
ers to  lie  to  Federal  authorities  to  shore 
up  the  improper  search  and  arrest.  Some 
PHA  officers  called  the  30-year-old 
Fernandez’s  arrest  a "railroad  job." 
Fernandez's  lawyer  maintained  that  his 
client  was  being  prosecuted  to  cover  up 
mistakes  made  by  Federal  authorities. 
The  two  suspects  in  the  case,  Enrique 
Elizardo  Matos  Gotay,  45,  and  Jose 
"David  Barrio  Lopez.  37,  were  allowed 
to  plead  to  lesser  charges  once  the 
heroin  was  no  longer  allowed  in  as  evi- 
dence. 

A class-action  suit  brought  by  five 
women  is  seeking  to  overturn  a seven- 
year  old  policy  that  requires  prospec- 
tive Philadelphia  transit  police  officers 
to  run  1.5  miles  in  under  12  minutes. 
The  suit  claims  that  the  running  require- 
ment has  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  88 
percent  of  all  women  police  applicants, 
compared  with  just  41  percent  of  males. 
Furthermore,  the  suit  alleges  that  62 
percent  of  SEPTA's  current  police  force 


cannot  meet  the  requirement. 

A legislative  report  has  called  con- 
ditions at  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department's  24th  and  25th  Police  Dis- 
trict buildings  appalling.  The  report 
cited  uncollected  garbage,  cockroaches, 
overcrowded  offices  for  detectives,  per- 
manent grime  on  desks  and  insufficient 
air  conditioning. 

Six  State  Police  troopers  have  been 
placed  on  restricted  duty  for  allegedly 
beating  a manic  depressive  motorist 
who  had  tried  to  surrender  peacefully 
following  a 25-mile  chase.  A videotape 
shows  the  victim,  Evan  Gross.  27,  with 
his  hands  up  and  beginning  to  kneel  on 
the  ground  when  the  troopers  sur- 
rounded him  and  started  beating  him. 
Gross’s  parents  called  police  when  he 
took  off  in  their  car,  and  advised  them 
of  their  son’s  mental  illness. 

A Philadelphia  police  officer  who 
was  wanted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife 
was  arrested  Jan.  29  for  driving  under 
the  influence.  Carl  Selby,  36,  was 
charged  with  drunken  driving  and  kill- 
ing his  35-year-old  wife.  Pam.  who  was 
found  shot  to  death  on  Dec.  2. 


ALABAMA  — Decatur  Patrol  Officer 
James  Rogers,  46,  and  his  son,  James, 
26,  were  charged  with  burglary  this 
month  in  the  theft  of  100  Barbie  dolls 
from  the  home  of  a woman  and  her 
mentally  handicapped  daughter.  Both 
women  had  died  of  natural  causes.  The 
dolls,  in  original  boxes  and  dating  back 
to  the  1950s,  were  worth  thousands  of 
dollars. 

An  off-duty  Birmingham  police  of- 
ficer, Robert  Sanderson,  35,  was  killed 
Jan.  29  when  a powerful  bomb  tore 
through  the  New  Woman  All  Women 
Health  Care  clinic,  where  he  worked 
as  a guard.  A nurse,  Emily  Lyons,  who 
was  opening  the  clinic  for  the  day,  was 
critically  injured  in  the  attack,  which 
was  the  first  fatal  abortion  clinic-related 
bombing  in  the  U.S. 

ARKANSAS  — Convicted  rapist 
Wayne  Dumond,  who  was  castrated  by 
masked  men  before  his  conviction  in  a 
1994  attack,  has  asked  the  state  to  let 
him  move  to  Florida.  Dumond’s  parole 
to  Texas  was  rejected  by  officials  there 
in  1997. 

Hot  Springs  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  baffled  by  a surge  in  homi- 
cides, which  have  doubled  in  the  past 
two  years,  from  seven  in  1996  to  14  in 
1997.  Aggravated  robbery  also  in- 
creased last  year.  Seven  of  the  homi- 
cides last  year  were  committed  on  a 
Tuesday. 

FLORIDA  — Tampa  Police  Chief 
Bennie  Holder  was  cleared  on  Jan.  13 
of  a charges  he  sexually  harassed  an 
aide.  The  Federal  jury,  however,  found 
that  the  city  had  retaliated  after  the 
plaintiff.  Lee  Pope,  filed  her  complaint 
and  awarded  her  $22,000  for  pain  and 
suffering.  Pope  alleged  that  Holder 
pressured  her  to  trade  sex  for  a promo- 
tion, and  had  grabbed  her  breast,  used 
handcuffs  and  told  her  he  would  like  to 
rape  her. 
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A major  with  the  Metro-Dade  Po- 
lice Department,  Aaron  Campbell,  has 
accused  the  Orange  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  of  having  stopped  him  on 
the  basis  of  a profile  that  targets  black 
motorists.  Campbell,  who  was  wrestled 
to  the  ground  and  sprayed  with  pepper 
gas  during  the  confrontation  with  a 
deputy,  was  ostensibly  pulled  over  for 
an  improper  lane  change  and  having  an 
obscured  license  tag,  charges  that  he  dis- 
putes. 

Those  seeking  information  about  a 
suspected  sex  offender  in  Florida  can 
call  the  state  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement’s  Sexual  Predator  hot  line 
(1-888-357-7332)  to  request  a local 
search  of  the  data  base  for  convicted 
offenders  in  their  area.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  obtain  information  by  visiting 
the  agency’s  Web  site  at 
www.fdle.state.fl.us.  Individual  of- 
fender pages  are  also  available  which 
contain  a current  photo,  last  known 
address,  complete  physical  description 
and  a description  of  crimes  they've 
committed. 

A Margate  man  was  arrested  Jan.  14 
for  the  theft  last  year  of  $7  million 
worth  of  jewels  from  Katherine  Ford’s 
mansion.  Palm  Beach  police  used  the 
Internet  to  catch  Alvara  Valdez,  5 1 , who 
had  sold  some  of  the  jewelry  to  an  At- 
lanta jeweler.  In  December;  that  jew- 
eler came  across  the  Palm  Beach  Police 
Department’s  “Jewelry  Reward  Page” 
which  offered  $500,000  for  the  return 
of  Ford’s  jewels. 

Miami  and  Dade  County  detectives 
say  a rash  of  robberies  targeting  the 
area’s  gun  shops  are  being  perpetrated 
by  an  organized  and  extremely  danger- 
ous gang.  On  Jan.  27,  two  carloads  of 
youths  with  ski  masks  and  freshly  sto- 
len sledgehammers  broke  into  the  High- 
Tech  Police  Supply  store.  They  chained 
their  vehicle  to  the  store’s  burglary  bars 
and  ripped  them  off  the  wall  in  front  of 
dozens  of  witnesses.  The  thieves  made 
off  with  $75,000  in  high-powered  rifles 
and  handguns.  In  120  seconds,  said 
authorities,  they  managed  to  break  all 
but  one  of  the  display  cases  and  steal 
more  than  50  weapons. 

The  show  “America’s  Most 
Wanted”  chalked  up  its  500th  capture 
on  Jan.  28,  when  Amy  DeChant,  who 
was  wanted  for  the  1996  murder  of  her 
boyfriend,  was  nabbed  at  the  Sunnier 
Days  Nudist  Camp. 

GEORGIA  — Kennesaw  got  its  first 
drug  dog  earlier  this  month,  Legro,  a 
2-year-old  German  shepherd  bom  and 
raised  in  Germany.  His  partner  and  han- 
dler, Officer  John  Plont,  will  have  to 
learn  to  speak  German,  which  is  the 
only  language  in  which  the  dog  under- 
stands commands. 

Records  show  that  55  out  of  268 
convicted  sex  offenders  have  failed  to 
register  their  whereabouts  with  local 
sheriffs  upon  leaving  prison.  Of  those 
who  failed  to  register,  at  least  67  per- 
cent had  sexually  assaulted  children. 

LOUISIANA  — The  New  Orleans 
Police  Department  has  won  national 
recognition  for  its  leading  role  in  using 
the  Integrated  Ballistic  Identification 
System  as  a crime-fighting  weapon.  The 
NOPD  has  made  59  cold  matches  and 
numerous  suspect  matches  between 
shootings  and  recovered  firearms  using 
IBIS,  a system  that  automatically  links 


specific  guns  to  multiple  crimes.  Su- 
perintendent Richard  J.  Pennington  also 
noted  that  the  homicide  total  in  New 
Orleans  has  fallen  every  year  since 
1994,  with  an  80-percent  closure  rate 
— double  the  rate  in  1996. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Two  DeSoto  County 
sheriff’s  deputies  were  fired  in  Decem- 
ber, and  two  others  resigned,  after  they 
were  caught  illegally  selling  cigarettes 
to  inmates  for  up  to  $25  a pack.  Smok- 
ing is  banned  in  the  jail. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  city  of 
Durham  is  considering  hiring  a consult- 
ant who  would  provide  specialized  le- 
gal training  to  its  police  officers.  The 
consultant.  Reece  Trimmer,  a former 
Durham  police  legal  adviser,  would 
provide  up  to  1,450  hours  of  training 
over  the  next  three  years,  in  such  areas 
as  use  of  force,  courtroom  testimony, 
reasonable  suspicion,  searches,  sexual 
harassment,  civil  litigation,  arrests  and 
probable  cause.  During  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year,  Durham  spent  more  on  con- 
stitutional claims  against  officers  than 
in  all  previous  years  combined,  accord- 
ing to  the  city’s  risk  manager,  Laura 
Henderson. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — State  and 
local  police  in  Greenville  are  consider- 
ing whether  to  make  the  wearing  of 
bulletproof  vests  mandatory.  A 10- 
member  state  trooper  committee  is  re- 
viewing its  policy  in  the  wake  of  the 
death  of  First  Sgt.  Frankie  Lingard  of 
the  state  Highway  Patrol.  Lingard  was 
not  wearing  body  armor  when  he  was 
killed  on  Interstate  95  near  Orangeburg 
after  pulling  over  a speeder  on  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

TENNESSEE  — Copperhill  Mayor 
Janelle  Kimsey-McGee,  and  her  hus- 
band, Police  Chief  George  McGee, 
were  indicted  on  corruption  charges  in 
January  along  with  three  police  offic- 
ers, the  vice  mayor  and  the  former  city 
recorder.  Prosecutors  say  she  awarded 
a waste-treatment  contract  to  her 
husband’s  company  — for  which  she 
works  as  a bookkeeper  — without  so- 
liciting other  bids.  Other  charges 
against  defendants  include  fixing 
speeding  tickets  and  harassing  a pool- 
hall  operator  and  trying  to  run  him  out 
of  town  by  posting  fliers  detailing  his 
criminal  history. 

VIRGINIA  — Orange  County  Sheriff 
William  Spence  has  vowed  not  to  move 
out  of  the  building  his  office  shares  with 
the  county’s  emergency-dispatch  unit. 
The  trouble  began  when  Spence  sus- 
pended a county-paid  dispatcher  last 
August  for  allegedly  violating  regula- 
tions, and  then  told  her  she  was  no 
longer  needed.  Irate  members  of  the 
county  Board  of  Supervisors,  insisting 
that  Spence  has  no  authority  over  any 
of  the  four  county-paid  dispatchers, 
served  notice  on  Oct.  1 that  Spence  had 
until  Jan.  1 to  vacate  his  office  in  the 
building,  which  was  built  less  than  10 
years  ago.  Spence  says  the  building  the 
county  wants  him  to  move  into  is  di- 
lapidated and  too  small,  and  is  an  in- 
sult to  him  and  his  department. 


ILLINOIS  — All  1,525  state  troopers 
at  the  rank  of  sergeant  or  below  are 


being  outfitted  with  the  green  "dress 
blouses"  already  required  for  higher- 
ranking officers.  The  apparel,  for  use 
at  formal  ceremonies,  will  cost  the 
agency  $227,000. 

The  Cook  County  State's  Attorney’s 
office  has  dropped  1 24  narcotics  cases 
because  they  involved  Chicago  police 
officers  convicted  of  or  charged  with 
robbing  undercover  officers  they  be- 
lieved were  drug  dealers. 

An  admitted  prostitute  and  crack  ad- 
dict testified  Jan.  20  that  East  St.  Louis 
Police  Officer  Keith  Hare  raped  her  on 
the  trunk  of  his  squad  car  in  August 
1996.  Genetic  testing  of  a discarded 
condom  found  at  the  scene  proved  that 
Hare  had  used  it.  Hare,  28,  who  is 
charged  with  sexual  assault  and  official 
misconduct,  claims  the  sex  was  consen- 
sual, and  that  it  occurred  after  work 
hours,  in  his  own  car  and  without  his 
uniform  shirt  on. 

Convicted  sex  offender  Jeffery 
Morse,  30,  was  granted  a one-day  trip 
out  of  jail  by  a Geneva  judge  on  Jan. 
15  so  that  he  could  be  castrated.  Morse 
had  asked  to  be  castrated  even  before 
being  convicted  last  summer  in  an  at- 
tack on  a 12-year-old  girl  in  1996  and 
an  attempted  attack  on  an  1 1 -year-old 
girl  in  1997. 

Hoping  to  curb  road  rage  through  a 
zero-tolerance  approach,  State  Police  in 
the  Metro  East  area  have  taken  to  driv- 
ing less  recognizable  cars  in  order  to 
catch  hotheaded  motorists  whose  ag- 
gressiveness behind  the  wheel  may  lead 
to  violence. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Detroit  News  re- 
ported in  January  that  more  than  600 
students  statewide  have  been  expelled 
on  weapons  charges  since  1995,  when 
a law  tightening  school  weapons  rules 
took  effect. 

A Federal  District  Court  judge  in 
Detroit  on  Dec.  30  ordered  a new  trial 
for  former  Detroit  police  officer  Larry 
Nevers,  who  was  serving  a 1 2-year  sen- 
tence for  the  murder  of  Malice  Green 
in  1992.  Judge  Lawrence  P.  Zatkoff  said 
that  prejudicial  publicity  and  errors 
before  and  during  the  proceedings  pre- 
vented Nevers  from  getting  a fair  trial. 
Five  months  earlier,  Nevers's  partner, 
Walter  Budzyn,  had  had  his  conviction 
in  the  case  overturned  by  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court.  Nevers  had  admitted 
to  striking  Green  on  the  head  with  his 
flashlight,  killing  him. 

OHIO  — Centerville  Police  Officer 
John  Kalaman,  29,  and  firefighter  Rob- 
ert O’Toole,  26,  were  killed  Jan.  12 
when  they  were  struck  and  killed  on  I- 
675  while  assisting  at  the  scene  of  a car 
accident. 

Wooster  Police  Chief  Robert 
Merillat  was  fired  in  December  for  al- 
legedly leaking  information  that  helped 
lip  off  a drug  dealer  about  a pending 
raid  last  August.  Merillat  allegedly  told 
a reporter,  and  the  tip  went  in  turn  to  a 
second  person,  to  a defense  attorney 
and,  eventually,  the  dealer. 

WISCONSIN  — The  state  Building 
Commission  in  January  designated 
Mauston  as  the  site  of  a $30-million 
institution  for  sexual  predators  consid- 
ered too  dangerous  to  roam  free.  The 
facility  will  house  as  many  as  300  pa- 
roled rapists  and  child  molesters  who 


are  being  detained  under  the  state’s 
sexual  predator  law. 

U.S.  Attorney  Peggy  Lauten- 
schlager  recently  called  the  spread  of 
methamphetaminc  use  in  the  state  a 
growing  problem.  State  officials  said 
that  while  methamphetaminc  abuse  re- 
mains far  from  widespread  in  Wiscon- 
sin, arrests  and  lab  seizures  are  increas- 
ing, especially  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state 


"Wheel  of  Misfortune”  crime  stopper 
show  produced  by  the  Moline,  111.,  Po- 
lice Department,  police  in  Des  Moines 
on  Dec.  13  began  weekly  profiles  of  a 
wanted  person  in  the  metro  area  as  a 
segment  on  Fox’s  “America’s  Most 
Wanted."  A $500  reward  will  be  paid 
by  the  Polk  County  Cnmestoppers  for 


information  leading  to  an  arrest.  The 
"Wheel  of  Misfortune"  show  in  Moline, 
in  which  Dct.  Rick  Ryckegham  spins  a 
wheel  each  week  that  cvcntuully  stops 
on  the  name  of  some  unlucky  fugitive, 
has  been  such  a success  that  interrup- 
tions of  the  show  brought  reams  of  an- 
gry letters  from  viewers. 

KANSAS  — One  hundred  beds  will  be 
added  to  the  Labette  Corrections  Con- 
servation Cump  by  the  end  of  1998  for 
use  by  women  inmates,  the  state  De- 
partment of  Corrections  announced  in 
December.  The  expansion  will  bring  the 
facility,  the  only  boot  camp  in  the  state, 
into  compliance  with  an  Oct.  10  appel- 
late court  ruling  that  found  it  in  con- 
flict with  state  sentencing  laws. 

MINNESOTA  — Hennepin  County 
Sheriff's  Deputy  Gary  Johnson  was 
awarded  his  department's  highest  medal 
of  honor  Jan.  8 after  futully  shooting  a 
man  who  hud  previously  told  authori- 
ties he  would  never  be  taken  alive 
aguin.  Johnson  had  pulled  Gerald  Lehn 
over  last  October  for  driving  erratically. 
Lehn  then  led  the  deputy  on  a 20-mile 
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Around  the  Nation 


chase  that  ended  with  an  intense 
struggle  in  a wooded  area  of  St. 
Michael.  Johnson,  who  lost  his  glasses, 
radio  and  flashlight  in  the  struggle  and 
suffered  multiple  injuries,  shot  Lchn 
when  he  reached  for  the  deputy’s  gun. 

Minneapolis  Police  Officer  Juanita 
Adamez,  35,  is  facing  a felony  charge 
for  allegedly  forging  the  amount  on  a 
prescription  for  the  painkiller  Darvocet. 
Her  attorney  said  Adamez  had  hurt  her 
back  more  than  once  on  the  job  and  the 
painkillers  had  been  prescribed  for  her. 
In  addition  to  a criminal  investigation 
by  the  Dakota  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment, the  Minneapolis  Police  Depart- 
ment is  conducting  an  internal  investi- 
gation that  could  end  Adamez's  career 

MISSOURI  — Gov.  Mel  Carnahan 
wants  lawmakers  to  earmark  $3.4  mil- 
lion to  battle  methamphetnmine  produc- 
tion and  trafficking,  saying  the  drug  now 
rivals  crack  cocaine  as  the  top  choice  of 
users. 

State  Attorney  General  Jay  Nixon 
in  December  called  for  the  creation  of 
fast-track  drug  courts  that  would  reduce 
the  time  it  takes  to  try  drug  cases  and 
convict  dealers.  He  said  the  courts  are 
needed  in  light  of  the  growing  threat 
from  methamphetamine. 

Under  a plan  proposed  by  St.  Louis 
Mayor  Clarence  Harmon,  police  and 
firefighters  with  at  least  seven  years  on 
the  job  would  get  pay  increases  of  4 
percent  to  8 percent  over  the  next  two 
years.  A city  official  said  veterans  are 
being  given  better  increases  so  that  they 
won't  be  tempted  to  leave  the  agency 
after  they’ve  gained  some  experience. 
Pensions  for  the  spouses  and  children 
of  deceased  officers  would  be  increased 
as  well,  to  35  percent  of  the  officers’ 
full  pension  — a boost  of  10  percent- 
age points  from  the  current  rate. 

Pine  Lawn  Police  Officer  Bryan 
Hubbard,  26,  resigned  Dec.  17  after 
fatally  shooting  a man  during  a police 
chase  on  Dec.  1 . The  death  of  Ravone 
Thompson,  26,  whom  Hubbard  had 
stopped  at  the  site  of  an  armed  robbery 
earlier  that  day,  caused  an  outcry  over 
the  rookie  officer’s  return  to  patrol  from 
a temporary  administrative  position. 
Hubbard,  who  had  been  on  the  force 
just  three  months,  chased  Thompson 
and  shot  him  in  the  back.  Hubbard  said 
he  thought  Thompson  was  reaching  into 
his  waistband  for  a gun,  but  no  weapon 
was  found.  A St.  Louis  circuit  attorney 
declined  to  bring  charges  against 
Hubbard,  saying  he  acted  in  self-de- 
fense. 

NEBRASKA  — Border  Patrol  agents 
joined  forces  in  January  with  the  State 
Patrol,  several  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  Grand  Island  area  and 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  in  Omaha  to  conduct  a sweep 
of  Interstate  80  and  nearby  highways. 
The  operation  resulted  in  the  deporta- 
tion of  20  undocumented  Mexican  im- 
migrants. 

In  his  state-of-the-state  speech  in 
January.  Gov.  Ben  Nelson  called  for 
more  money  for  state  troopers. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  12 
rejected  an  attempt  by  the  city  of 
Omaha  to  avoid  rehinng  a police  of- 
ficer who  is  blind  in  one  eye.  Royce 
Doane,  who  worked  as  an  Omaha  po- 
lice officer  from  1973  to  1984,  was  or- 


dered reinstated  with  nearly  $5 1 .000  in 
back  pay  and  pension  benefits,  plus 
another  $50,000  in  punitive  damages. 
Doane  lost  vision  in  one  eye  in  1975 
due  to  glaucoma,  but  with  glasses,  his 
overall  vision  is  20-20.  In  1992  he  sued 
under  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act,  but  city  officials  refused  to  rehire 
him  as  a police  officer,  claiming  his 
vision  constituted  a danger  to  himself, 
his  fellow  officers  and  the  public. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  in  Janu- 
ary. the  Douglas  County  Sheriff's  Of- 
fice will  handle  the  bulk  of  crime  lab 
work  for  the  Sarpy  County  Sheriff’s 
Office,  and  the  LaVista  and  Papillion 
police  departments,  on  a fee  basis. 

Wage  increases  of  1 .2  percent  this 
year,  and  2.95  percent  in  1999  and  2000, 
were  among  the  key  components  of  a 
labor  contract  overwhelmingly  ratified 
in  January  by  the  Omaha  Police  Union. 
Officer’s  salaries  will  rise  to  $34,346 
after  one  year  on  the  job;  and  to  $36,889 
after  two  years.  Moreover,  helicopter 
pilots  and  officers  in  the  emergency 
response  unit,  motorcycle  patrol  and 
bomb  squad  will  get  specialty  pay  of 
$100  a month. 


ARIZONA  — A legislative  study  com- 
mittee in  January  backed  a plan  that 
would  make  the  names,  addresses  and 
pictures  of  the  slate’s  6,000  sex  offend- 
ers accessible  on  the  Internet  within  two 
years. 

COLORADO  — Denver  Police  Of- 
ficer Gary  Salazar,  49,  was  arrested  Jan. 

3 on  suspicion  of  harassment  by  stalk- 
ing and  driving  under  the  influence, 
after  he  refused  to  leave  the  home  of 
his  girlfriend,  local  television  reporter 
Julie  Hayden.  Salazar,  a 24-year  vet- 
eran of  the  department,  was  stripped  of 
his  weapon  and  reassigned  to  a desk 
job.  According  to  an  unidentified 
source  cited  by  The  Denver  Post, 
Salazar  looked  through  Hayden’s  win- 
dow and  saw  her  with  another  Denver 
officer.  He  then  rang  the  doorbell  and 
demanded  Hayden  speak  with  him;  she 
refused  and  told  him  to  leave,  then 
called  Douglas  County  sheriff's  depu- 
ties. 

The  town  of  Holly  has  all  but  de- 
cided that  it  does  not  need  a new  chief, 
four  months  after  losing  its  police  chief 
and  two  deputies.  Law  enforcement 
duties  are  being  handled  during  the  day 
by  Larry  Crum,  a former  Holly  police 
chief,  while  nights  are  covered  by  the 
Prowers  County  Sheriff’s  Office. 

NEW  MEXICO  — A needle-ex- 
change  program  aimed  at  reducing  the 
spread  of  AIDS  will  begin  Feb.  2 in 
Albuquerque.  By  the  end  of  March, 
officials  said,  they  hope  to  have  simi- 
lar programs  in  place  in  Roswell.  Las 
Cruces  and  Farmington. 

Based  on  lack  of  evidence,  charges 
have  been  dismissed  against 
Alamogordo  Police  Chief  Steve  Lee 
and  his  top  assistant,  Capt.  Jerry  Fos- 
ter. The  two,  who  have  been  reinstated, 
were  accused  of  destroying  traffic  tick- 
ets last  year. 


OKLAHOMA  — The  Tulsa  World 
reported  in  January  that  despite  back- 
ground checks,  school  districts  across 
the  state  are  still  employing  convicted 
felons  and  others  with  criminal  records. 
The  newspaper  found  more  than  200 
public  school  employees  who  had  been 
jailed  in  Tulsa  County  since  Jan.  1. 
1996. 

TEXAS  — Three  Ku  Klux  Klan  mem- 
bers, Shawn  Dee  Adams.  Carl  Waskom 
and  Edward  Taylor  Jr.,  were  sentenced 
Jan.  23  to  lengthy  prison  terms  after 
admitting  they  planned  to  blow  up  a 
Wise  County  gas  refinery  to  divert  at- 
tention from  an  armored-car  robbery. 
The  men  were  arrested  last  April  be- 
fore they  had  a chance  to  cany  out  their 
plot. 

Starr  County  Shenff  Gene  Falcon 
and  six  other  public  officials  were  in- 
dicted in  January  by  a Federal  grand 
jury  on  charges  that  they  took  kickbacks 
from  a bail  bondsman  in  return  for  in- 
mate referrals. 

In  light  of  last  year’s  fatal  shooting 
of  an  unarmed  teen-ager  in  the  Rio 
Bravo  area  by  a U.S.  Marine,  the  Mexi- 
can American  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cational Fund  has  filed  a Federal  law- 
suit seeking  to  stop  an  anti-drug  opera- 
tion launched  by  the  military  and  U.S. 
Border  Patrol. 

A high-tech,  mobile  strike  force  op- 
eration will  be  launched  by  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  in  light  of  dropping 
drug  prices  and  an  80-percent  decline 
in  the  number  of  cocaine  seizures  along 
the  Mexican  border. 

From  September  through  December 
of  last  year,  the  North  Central  Texas 
Narcotics  Task  Force  made  73  felony 
arrests  and  1 7 misdemeanor  arrests,  and 
seized  $24,038  in  assets,  excluding  ve- 
hicles, from  drug  dealers  and  suppli- 
ers. The  task  force,  which  comprises 
officers  from  the  Denton  and  Grayson 
County  sheriffs’  offices,  the  Roanoke, 
Highland  Village  and  Lewisville  Police 
Departments,  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  is  ranked 
among  the  top  10  task  forces  statewide. 

UTAH  — Seed  money  for  an  overhaul 
of  the  state’s  law  enforcement  commu- 
nication system  was  included  in  De- 
cember in  a $403-million  public  safety 
plan  unveiled  by  Gov.  Mike  Leavitt. 
The  proposed  $ 100-million  radio  and 
data  transmission  system  would  link 
every  police  agency  in  the  state. 


CALIFORNIA  — Ventura  Police  Of- 
ficer Mark  Coronado  filed  suit  in  De- 
cember, claiming  that  his  demotion  fol- 
lowing a November  1996  incident  in- 
volving a handcuffed,  naked  homeless 
woman  was  unfair.  Coronado's  suit 
claims  that  he  was  denied  due  process 
during  an  internal  affairs  investigation, 
was  not  allowed  to  view  evidence 
against  him,  and  was  not  allowed  a 
proper  appeal.  Unidentified  sources  told 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  that  the  woman 
was  shuffled  between  patrol  cars,  un- 
dressed. and  that  the  lights  were  turned 


on  each  time  so  she  could  be  seen. 
Coronado  was  the  acting  supervisor  on 
duty.  Five  other  officers  were  also  dis- 
ciplined. 

The  central  911  dispatch  system  in 
Los  Angeles  was  shut  down  for  nearly 
two  hours  on  Dec.  30,  forcing  the  po- 
lice and  fire  departments  to  divert  calls 
through  a backup  system  to  local  sta- 
tions. No  unusual  levels  of  crime  or  fire 
were  reported  during  the  breakdown, 
which  was  caused  by  a switch  failure 
in  a number  of  circuits  that  converge  at 
the  downtown  dispatch  center. 

While  bank  robberies  in  a seven- 
county  area  of  Southern  California  fell 
precipitously  from  1,126  in  1996  to  just 
749  last  year,  violent  "takeover”  rob- 
beries rose  from  222  to  233  in  1997. 
The  incidents  included  the  infamous 
North  Hollywood  Bank  of  America 
robbery  last  year  in  which  gunmen  in 
body  armor  shot  it  out  with  police. 

Six  civil  lawsuits  were  filed  in  Janu- 
ary by  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  at- 
torneys to  try  shutting  down 
California's  largest  medical  marijuana 
clubs,  located  in  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, Ukiah,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Marin 
County. 

The  West  Covina  City  Council  met 
in  January  behind  closed  doors  to  dis- 
cuss Police  Chief  John  T.  Distelrath's 
handling  of  two  controversial  incidents: 
the  confiscation  of  a motorist’s  license 
by  Mayor  Ben  Wong  during  a minor 
traffic  altercation  in  1996,  and  the  hir- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  presi- 
dent, Sonnie  Faires,  to  help  manage  a 
department  training  program,  despite 
her  launching  a lecture-services  busi- 
ness that  same  month  with  Distelrath 
and  a former  West  Covina  police  of- 
ficer. 

Jeffrey  Allen  Campbell.  36,  and  Jus- 
tin Bertone,  19.  two  alleged  white  su- 
premacists associated  with  a group 
called  White  Criminals  on  Dope,  were 
arrested  in  January  on  suspicion  of 
planting  10  fake  bombs  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  and  Hollywood  to 
frighten  away  minority  business  own- 
ers and  rid  neighborhoods  of  non- 
whites. Authorities  said  the  two  men 
belong  to  a loosely  knit  group  of  white 
supremacists  active  in  the  Valley. 

Homicides  in  Los  Angeles  have 
plummeted  to  a 20-year  low,  even  as 
the  number  of  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  has  soared  from 
116  killed  nationwide  in  1996  to  160 
killed  last  year  — a 40-percent  leap. 
The  new  year  started  no  better,  as  Of- 
ficer Steven  Gajda,  29,  died  on  Jan.  1 
after  being  shot  in  the  head  shortly  be- 
fore midnight  on  New  Year’s  Eve  dur- 
ing a struggle  with  a reveler  in  East  Los 
Angeles.  Authorities  said  Gajda  and  his 
partner  were  issuing  a warning  to  party- 
goers  when  gang  members  present  there 
began  fleeing.  The  officers  chased  them 
and  a confrontation  with  one  turned 
deadly.  Gajda's  suspected  killer  was 
shot  dead  moments  later  by  police.  1\vo 
weeks  later,  on  Jan.  15,  four  California 
law  enforcement  officers  were 
wounded  in  three  separate  incidents 
within  1 1 hours  of  each  other. 
Maywood  Reserve  Officer  Richard 
Elizondo,  34.  was  shot  and  critically 
wounded  as  he  pulled  into  his  garage. 
Off-duty  Los  Angeles  County  sheriff’s 
deputy  Carlos  Ponce,  43,  was  shot  by  a 
robber  at  a flower  shop.  And  LAPD 


officers  Donald  Boon,  32,  and  Manuel 
Solis,  24,  were  wounded  when  they  re- 
sponded to  a domestic  violence  call. 

HAWAU  — Although  the  number  of 
homicides  in  Oahu  increased  from  27 
in  1996  to  35  last  year,  retired  Police 
Chief  Michael  Nakamura  says  Hono- 
lulu is  still  safe.  The  1996  total,  accord- 
ing to  Police  Department  figures,  was 
the  lowest  in  a decade. 

The  state’s  police  and  prosecutors 
will  once  again  press  for  a “truth  in  sen- 
tencing" bill  that  would  require  con- 
victed offenders  to  serve  at  least  85 
percent  of  their  sentences  before  being 
considered  for  parole.  The  legislation 
is  still  technically  before  a House-Sen- 
ate conference  committee,  which  re- 
mained deadlocked  on  the  measure 
when  last  year's  legislative  session 
ended.  Passing  the  law  would  also  pro- 
vide the  state  with  some  $500,000  in 
Federal  funds  for  prison  construction. 

Penalties  will  be  levied  against  any 
driver  under  the  age  of  21  who  regis- 
ters a measurable  amount  of  alcohol 
during  test.  The  new  “zero  tolerance” 
law  requires  that  violators  lose  their  li- 
censes for  up  to  1 80  days. 

IDAHO  — The  number  of  child 
sexual-abuse  cases  in  the  state  increased 
22.5  percent  during  the  12-month  pe- 
riod through  June  1997,  even  though 
the  figures  had  been  declining  for  the 
previous  four  years.  A total  of  332  cases 
were  recorded. 

A bill  introduced  by  state  Represen- 
tative Maynard  Miller  would  require 
people  convicted  of  a third  drunken- 
driving  offense  to  serve  at  least  six 
months  in  a work  camp  and  up  to  three 
years  of  monitored  house  arrest.  Judges 
are  now  required  to  sentence  such  of- 
fenders to  five  years  in  jail;  the  legisla- 
tion is  aimed  at  reducing  rising  prison 
costs. 

NEVADA  — Siaosa  Vanisi,  27,  was 
arraigned  Jan.  26  in  Reno  for  the  Jan. 
13  hatchet  slaying  of  University  of 
Nevada  Police  Officer  George  Sullivan, 
43.  Vanisi  was  extradited  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  he  was  captured  after 
a 3Vi-hour  standoff  with  deputies. 

OREGON  — McMinnville  police  in 
January  hand-delivered  apologies  to  the 
parents  of  about  30  seventh-  and  eight- 
grade  girls  who  were  apparently  forced 
to  strip  down  for  two  female  officers 
conducting  a search  for  stolen  money, 
makeup,  CDs  and  jewelry  at  a junior 
high  school.  One  13-year-old  girl  said 
the  officers  told  her  that  if  she  did  not 
remove  her  pants  and  shirt,  they  would 
pull  her  clothes  off  her  and  do  a full 
body  search.  Other  girls  said  they  were 
told  to  lower  their  panties  down  to  the 
ankles  and  remove  their  bras.  Police 
Chief  Ron  Brown  acknowledged  that 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  "exceeded 
the  scope  of  what  was  necessary,"  but 
said  the  students  were  asked  only  to 
loosen  their  clothing  and  lower  their 
pants  to  the  hips. 

Portland  Police  Officer  Colleen 
Waibel,  44,  became  the  city's  first  fe- 
male police  officer  to  be  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty,  and  the  first  officer  killed 
since  1960.  Waibel,  a six-year  veteran, 
was  fatally  shot  when  she  and  two  vice 
officers  raided  a home  that  neighbors 
said  was  stocked  with  high-powered 
weapons. 
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No  more  pencils,  no  more  books  ? 


The  drawing  pads  and  pencils  of  police  sketch  artists 
haven’t  been  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap  of  tools  rendered 
obsolete  by  innovations  in  law  enforcement  technology  — at 
least  not  yet.  But  computer  software  that  allows  investigators 
to  produce  more  accurate  images  of  suspects  may  soon  become 
standard  equipment  in  most  of  the  nation’s  police  agencies, 
according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

A San  Diego  firm  recently  unveiled  a upgraded  version  of 
software  that  allows  users  to  produce  digitized  composite 
photos  of  suspects  based  on  the  recollections  of  victims  and 
witnesses.  The  resulting  photo  can  then  be  compared  with 
thousands  of  digital  mug  shots  stored  in  the  growing  number  of 
data  bases  being  put  on  line  in  jurisdictions  all  over  the 
country,  including  those  states  that  now  issues  digitized  photos 
on  driver’s  licenses. 

That  capability  was  added  to  the  program  last  fall,  said 
James  Miller,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Image  Ware  Software,  which  has  sold  the  software  to  more  than 
600  law  enforcement  agencies  nationwide  since  it  began 
marketing  its  first  version  two  years  ago. 

Included  in  the  new  version  is  a data  bank  of  thousands  of 
facial  features  from  which  witnesses  select  the  ones  that  best 
fit  their  description  of  suspects.  Software  users  — who  need  no 
formal  artistic  training  — can  adjust  the  composite  by  using  a 
scanner  to  adjust  the  facial  features  chosen  by  the  witness. 

The  result  is  said  to  be  more  realistic  than  sketches  derived 
from  Identi-kit,  a composite  sketch  kit  that  is  leased  to  police 
departments  for  $34  a month  by  Smith  & Wesson,  which  also 
plans  to  introduce  software  that  will  match  photo  composites 
to  digital  images  stored  in  data  bases.  Another  company, 


Tools  of  police  artist’s 
trade  seen  giving  way 
to  digital  approaches. 


Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories  Inc.,  of  Youngsville,  N.C., 
offers  a similar  package  as  well. 

The  resulting  photos  are  "almost  like  putting  a perpetrator  on 
the  street,”  said  Lieut.  Mark  Tulgetske,  chief  of  detectives  for  the 
Jefferson  County,  Mo.,  Sheriff’s  Department. 

Tulgetske  told  The  Journal  that  his  detectives  began  using 
computers  to  put  together  composite  photos  in  1996.  It  was  a 
“hit"  almost  immediately,  bringing  them  a collar  in  an  armed 
robbery.  Detectives  interviewed  witnesses,  then  turned  to  the 
software  to  help  create  the  composite  image  of  the  suspect,  which 
local  TV  stations  broadcast  throughout  the  Greater  St.  Louis  area. 

“We  got  calls  right  away,"  TUlgetske  recalled,  including  one 
from  a tipster  who  identified  a 19-year-old  man  with  a police 
record.  "We  pulled  his  mug  shot  and  we  said,  ‘Hey,  that’s  him.’’’ 
Last  fall,  Los  Angeles  County  sheriff's  Sgt.  William  Conley 
snagged  a carjacker  who  had  stolen  a 1997  Honda  and  beaten  the 
vehicle’s  owner.  Using  the  victim's  recollection  of  the  suspect's 
appearance,  Conley  entered  those  features  to  form  a composite 
mug  shot  that  was  compared  to  thousands  on  file  in  the  county’s 
data  base  of  digitized  photos.  In  just  20  minutes,  Conley  was  able 
to  pull  up  a likeness  of  the  suspect  as  well  as  his  address. 
Deputies  arrested  the  man  at  his  home;  he  subsequently  con- 


fessed to  the  crime  and  is  now  serving  a five-year  sentence. 

Many  investigators  welcome  the  infusion  of  technology  to 
make  their  jobs  a little  easier,  but  forensic  sketch  artists  say  it’s 
too  early  to  count  them  out  just  yet.  “I’ve  done  a heck  of  a lot 
of  accurate  sketches  with  my  pencils.”  said  Karen  Thylor,  a 
forensic  artist  for  the  Tbxas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  who 
says  she  hus  worked  as  a sketch  artist  for  16  years. 

Taylor  pointed  out  that  computers  fall  back  on  a forensic 
artist's  most  effective  tools  — "cognitive  interviewing,"  which 
requires  the  artist  to  elicit  details  from  a witness’s  memory.  "1 
can  put  a lot  more  variables  into  a drawing  than  any  computer 
I know  of,”  said  Taylor,  who  added  that  her  work  has  helped 
authorities  put  nearly  a dozen  criminals  on  death  row  in  Texas. 

Forensic  sketch  artists  command  top  dollar,  which  is  why 
many  law  enforcement  agencies  can’t  use  them  often.  About 
3,000  agencies  use  Identi-kit.  which  helps  police  fashion  rough 
drawings  of  suspects  based  on  eight  questions:  race,  sex, 
height,  weight,  age,  hair  style,  length  and  color.  Thinsparent 
acetate  strips  containing  eyes,  ears  and  noses  urc  luid  on  top  of 
one  another  to  bring  out  the  likeness  that  most  closely  matches 
a witness’s  description. 

Because  digital-imaging  programs  rely  on  existing  data 
bases  of  photos,  such  as  those  maintained  by  state  motor- 
vehicle  bureaus,  law  enforcement's  increasing  use  of  them  is 
prompting  concern  from  civil-liberties  groups. 

“In  the  low-tech  days,  police  photo  lineups  were  people 
who  had  been  arrested  for  crimes,"  said  John  Crew,  an  official 
of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  ‘There's  a whole  new  set  of  legal  and  societal  ques- 
tions being  raised  here." 


In  Gary,  drug-den  walls 
come  a-tumbling  down 
with  help  from  Feds 


Collective-bargaining  bill  is 
a victory  for  Boston  union 


Abandoned  homes  and  other  derelict 
properties  that  have  become  havens  for 
drug  dealers  and  users  in  Gary,  Ind., 
and  nearby  Hammond  are  being  tom 
down  by  National  Guard  troops  as  part 
of  an  operation  funded  with  more  than 
$2  million  from  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  High-Intensity  Drug-Traffick- 
ing Area  program. 

Bulldozers  operated  by  National 
Guard  troops  this  month  began  tearing 
apart  rotting,  uninhabited  houses  in 
Gary,  which  as  been  plagued  by  out-of- 
control violent  crime  brought  on  by  turf 
battles  and  rivalries  between  drug  gangs. 

Operation  Crackdown,  which  tar- 
gets for  demolition  buildings  and  lots 
taken  over  by  drug  users,  dealers  and 
other  criminals,  began  Jan.  1 3 with  the 
razing  of  a two-story  brick  house 
flanked  by  two  abandoned  churches  that 
once  was  owned  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Diocese  of  Gary.  The  diocese  gave 
officials  permission  to  demolish  the 
structure,  which  had  been  the  site  of  at 
least  two  drug  raids  last  summer. 

The  house  was  left  to  the  church  by 
its  owner,  who  died  in  1 994.  But  church 
officials  never  collected  rent  from  ten- 
ants, and  the  building  fell  into  disuse 
and  disrepair,  becoming  one  of  the  city’s 
most  notorious  crack  houses.  When  the 
former  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Mosley,  once  tried  to  collect 
rents  from  those  living  in  the  structure, 
he  was  told  he  would  be  killed  if  he 
returned. 

“They  said  they  were  going  to 
smoke  me,  and  I had  every  belief  they 
were  capable  of  doing  just  that,"  Mosley 
told  The  New  York  Times. 

Demolition  crews  have  since  de- 
stroyed five  additional  structures,  ac- 
cording to  Chuck  Brimmer,  a spokes- 
man for  Representative  Peter  J. 
Visclosky,  who  has  represented  the  area 
in  Congress  for  14  years.  About  40 
structures  will  be  tom  down  in  this 
phase  of  the  operation.  Brimmer  said. 


with  another  100-140  abandoned  prop- 
erties that  are  to  be  sold  to  pay  tax  bills 
also  facing  destruction. 

Visclosky  persuaded  Federal  offi- 
cials to  designate  the  area  as  a HIDTA 
zone,  making  it  eligible  for  increased 
Federal  funding.  So  far,  nearly  $9  mil- 
lion has  been  obtained  to  fight  drugs 
and  violence  as  a result  of  the  HIDTA 
designation.  Brimmer  said. 

A high-ranking  Gary  police  official 
told  LEN  that  the  Police  Department’s 
role  in  the  effort  is  limited  to  providing 
security  for  the  wrecking  crews,  who 
have  worked  without  incident.  Police 
officials  believe  the  elimination  of  the 
structures  will  help  their  fight  against 
crime. 

"That’s  not  going  to  guarantee  [crimi- 
nals] won’t  find  another  location,  but 
that’s  one  less  abandoned  building 
they'll  have  to  do  their  business,"  said 
Insp.  Walter  Mitchell.  "We  can’t  see 
into  those  buildings  during  patrols,  and 
neighbors  usually  wait  until  the  activ- 
ity is  at  its  worst  before  they  complain. 
It’s  like  a cancer.  One  abandoned  house 
leads  to  two,  then  two  to  three,  and 
before  you  know  the  whole  block  has 
been  decimated." 

The  buildings  are  earmarked  for  de- 
struction after  being  identified  as  drug 
houses  through  records  of  police  activ- 
ity at  the  properties.  Abandoned  build- 
ings where  police  have  videotaped  drug 
activity  are  also  targeted  for  the  wreck- 
ing ball.  But  Brimmer  noted  that  offi- 
cials must  still  wade  through  a bureau- 
cratic morass  before  demolition  work 
can  begin  in  earnest,  since  some  of  the 
properties  are  in  tax  default,  while  oth- 
ers are  city-  or  county-owned. 

The  task  is  being  eased  somewhat 
because  of  a high  level  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  local,  state 
and  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  ef- 
fort. said  Brimmer.  "This  is  a great  ex- 
ample of  all  of  government  working  to- 
gether to  get  something  done."  he  said. 


Collective-bargaining  laws  that  gov- 
ern Massachusetts  police  chiefs  will 
also  apply  to  police  commissioners  and 
public-safety  directors,  who  lost  their 
power  to  override  collective-bargaining 
agreements  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety. 

Gov.  Paul  Cellucci  last  year  vetoed 
a measure  that  sought  to  limit  that  au- 
thority, but  when  the  Legislature  recon- 
vened this  month,  both  houses  voted  to 
ovemde  the  veto,  repealing  a law  that 
had  been  on  the  books  since  1906. 

The  override  was  a major  victory  for 
one  of  the  bill's  chief  supporters,  the 
Boston  Police  Patrolmen’s  Association, 
because  it  effectively  scraps  the  author- 
ity of  police  commissioners  and  pub- 
lic-safety directors  to  abrogate  labor 
agreements  to  make  personnel  deploy- 
ments in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

Boston  Police  Commissioner  Paul 
Evans  had  objected  to  the  proposal, 
claiming  he  was  exempt  under  existing 

New  patrol 
community 

The  Manchester,  N.H.,  Police  De- 
partment recently  implemented  a new 
patrol  plan  that  effectively  remaps  the 
city,  in  a move  one  high-ranking  police 
official  said  will  allow  for  a more  even 
distribution  of  police  services  as  well 
as  shore  up  the  agency’s  community- 
policing effort. 

The  new  arrangement  divides  the 
city  into  three  geographic  sectors  — the 
West  Side,  including  part  of  downtown, 
the  northeast  and  North  End;  and  South 
Manchester.  The  sectors  will  include 
four  patrol  routes,  with  at  least  four 
cruisers  assigned  to  each  sector  24 
hours  a day.  The  plan  also  allowed  the 
addition  of  one  extra  route  that  will  be 
patrolled  by  community-police  officers, 
said  Deputy  Chief  Robert  Duffey 

Sergeants  will  be  responsible  for  the 


law.  Laws  passed  subsequent  to  the 
1906  law  also  have  exempted  big-city 
police  commissioners  — although  not 
police  chiefs  in  smaller  jurisdictions  or 
State  Police  superintendents  — at  the 
request  of  mayors  who  have  contended 
that  police  agencies  are  unique  organi- 
zations requiring  management  flexibil- 
ity to  make  personnel  moves. 

Evans  contended  that  the  legislation 
would  adversely  affect  two  of  his  most 
popular  initiatives  — neighborhood 
policing  and  decentralized  anti-drug 
efforts.  Boston  Mayor  Thomas  Mcnino 
also  objected  to  the  measure,  saying  it 
would  “undo  all  the  progress  we’ve 
made." 

BPPA  officials  said  the  revision  had 
nothing  to  do  with  public  safety,  and 
everything  to  do  with  ensuring  offic- 
ers’ labor  rights. 

The  union’s  president,  Thomas  Nee, 
said  the  Legislature’s  action  marks  the 
end  of  a long  and  costly  battle  with  the 


Commissioner  over  the  bill. 

In  a statement  issued  by  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Organizations, 
which  backed  the  BPPA's  effort.  Nee 
stated:  "During  Police  Commissioner 
Evans’  refusal  to  recognize  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement,  the  BPPA 
filed  over  400  grievances  and  25  un- 
fair labor  practices  to  protect  our  1 ,600 
members.  The  cost  to  BPPA  members 
in  legal  fees  has  totaled  well  over  $2 
million  and  an  increase  in  dues  was  re- 
quired due  to  Evans’  continuing  viola- 
tions.” 

Dct.  Sgt.  Margot  Hill,  a Boston  po- 
lice spokeswoman,  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  that  Evans  is  hoping  to  fos- 
ter “a  spirit  of  reconciliation"  in  the 
agency  now  that  the  battle  is  past.  "He’s 
willing  to  work  with  the  unions  on  is- 
sues affecting  collective-bargaining,  but 
we’re  not  sure  about  the  effect  [of  the 
law]  on  public  safety,  which  is  our  No. 
1 priority,"  she  said. 


plan  for  Manchester’s 
-policing  “disciples 


patrol  activities  in  their  individual  sec- 
tors. Officers  assigned  to  the  police 
sectors  will  be  assigned  particular 
routes  so  that  they  can  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  community  and  its  resi- 
dents, Duffey  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Patrol  routes  were  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a review  of  calls  for  service 
that  was  conducted  by  the  department’s 
Crime  Analysis  Unit,  he  added. 

Before  the  new  plan  goes  into  ef- 
fect, officers  will  undeigo  a three-  to 
five-day  training  course  to  provide  them 
with  information  on  "the  entire  com- 
munity-policing concept  and  how  it  ties 
in"  with  the  new  patrol  plan,  said 
Duffey.  a 20-year  veteran  who  com- 
mands the  department’s  Uniformed 
Services  Division. 


The  plan  will  allow  for  a smarter  use 
of  personnel  in  the  191 -officer  agency 
and  provide  a more  even  distribution 
of  police  services  throughout  Manches- 
ter, he  pointed  out.  “We  felt  it  would 
be  more  efficient  in  managing  and  de- 
ploying the  resources  we  have.  Sec- 
ondly, it  fits  very  well  into  the  concept 
of  community  policing,  of  which  we  are 
disciples.  By  dividing  the  city  into  three 
sectors,  it  gives  continuity  in  the  offic- 
ers who  are  working  there  as  well  as 
for  the  supervisors,"  said  Duffey. 

The  plan  originated  in-house  among 
several  department  officials  who  had 
gotten  the  idea  from  seminars  on  com- 
munity-policing practices,  Duffey  said. 
The  change,  he  added,  will  allow  neigh- 
borhood residents  to  "see  the  same 
people  [on  patrol]  all  of  the  time. 
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Major  addition  in  Durham 

First  woman  named  to  head  police  in  N.C.  city 


A police  major  from  Prince 
George’s  County,  Md„  recently  be- 
came the  first  woman  to  head  the 
Durham,  N.C.,  Police  Department, 
which  had  been  without  a permanent 
chief  for  14  months. 

Teresa  C.  Chambers,  40.  was 
swom  in  by  Durham  City  Manager 
Lamont  Ewell  on  Jan.  20,  succeed- 
ing Jackie  McNeil,  who  stepped 
down  over  a year  ago. 

Chambers,  a 21  -year  veteran,  was 
among  the  first  female  patrol  offic- 
ers in  Prince  George’s  County.  She 
said  that  although  the  Durham  Po- 
lice Department  has  been  without  a 
permanent  leader,  is  short  of  person- 
nel and  resources  and  has  been  criti- 
cized for  its  crime-control  efforts,  it 
is  far  from  being  an  agency  adrift. 

Durham  police  employees  “really 
never  had  lost  their  spark  for  police 
work  and  trying  to  make  a difference 
in  the  community,"  she  said  during  a 
recent  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "Despite  some  of  the 
controversies  that  had  happened  in 
the  agency  and  in  the  city,  these  men 
and  women  never  lost  heart.” 

Col.  Kent  Fletcher,  who  served 
as  Durham's  interim  chief  but  opted 
not  to  apply  for  the  permanent  job, 
was  credited  by  Chambers  with  ral- 
lying the  force  and  raising  morale 
among  the  rank  and  file. 

Chambers,  who  was  appointed 
district  commander  in  Prince 
George’s  County  in  1987,  said  she 
values  initiative  and  creativity,  and 
so  far,  Durham  PD  personnel  have 
not  let  her  down.  “This  place  is  filled 
with  creative  employees,  with  hun- 
dreds of  individual  initiatives  going 


Chief  Teresa  C.  Chambers 

Looking  for  leadership  material. 

on,"  she  said.  “What  we  have  to  do  now 
is  get  some  sense  of  what  our  priorities 
are,  get  that  energy  focused  together  in 
a section  of  the  city  — or  one  street 
comer  at  a time  if  that’s  what  it  takes  to 
push  violent  crime  out." 

To  do  that,  Chambers  said  the 
agency  will  need  an  infusion  of  new 
personnel,  noting  that  with  415  swom 
officers,  the  force  is  about  50  below  its 
authorized  strength.  “Even  to  get  up  to 
authorized  strength  is  going  to  be  a big 
boost  for  us."  she  said. 

Violent  crime  dropped  slightly  in 
Durham  last  year,  “but  it’s  not  at  the 
point  where  we  want  to  brag  about  it 
yet,"  said  Chambers,  adding  that  she 
hopes  to  implement  a program  similar 
to  New  York’s  Compstat  anti-crime 
strategy.  “We’ve  begun  mapping  where 
our  most  violent  crimes  are  happening, 
and  based  on  that  we’ll  give  the  district 
commanders  a lot  more  autonomy  and 


resources  to  focus  on  those  areas.” 

Those  plans  depend  on  whether 
the  agency  acquires  the  resources 
needed  to  get  the  job  done.  “Right 
now.  I’m  not  in  the  position  to  hold 
the  district  commanders  accountable 
to  that  degree  because  they  don’t 
have  that  information  at  their  finger- 
tips. So  the  first  part  is  to  get  the  tech- 
nology up  to  the  point  where  they  can 
get  the  information  they  need  to  at 
least  talk  about  crime  problems.” 

Chambers  also  hopes  to  devise 
ways  of  nurturing  leadership  quali- 
ties so  officers  will  be  well  qualified 
to  move  up  the  ranks.  “One  of  the 
common  themes  I’ve  heard  from 
commanders  is  that  we’re  not  doing 
the  best  job  in  training  for  the  next 
step  in  one’s  career  here.  There  are 
great  programs  out  there  with  regard 
to  upper-level  training.  We’ll  be  pur- 
suing that  over  the  next  few  years,” 
she  said. 

Chambers  has  a master’s  degree 
in  applied  behavioral  science  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  as  well  as 
a bachelor’s  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  She’s  been  a certi- 
fied police  trainer  for  more  than  16 
years,  and  has  specialized  in  leader- 
ship training  for  the  past  decade. 

The  first  woman  to  lead  a major 
North  Carolina  police  agency,  Cham- 
bers said  she  didn’t  really  ponder  the 
significance  of  her  appointment  “un- 
til last  week,  when  the  phones  began 
ringing  off  the  hook  with  requests  for 
me  to  be  a speaker  It’s  humbled  me 
because  I hadn’t  stopped  to  think 
how  significant  it  may  be  to  women 
who  are  entering  the  work  force  or 
the  police  profession.” 


Best 

bet 

It  was  just  another  Super  Bowl 
weekend  for  New  York  City  Police  Dct. 
Eddie  Galanek:  Listening  to  wiretaps, 
raiding  bookmakers  and  making  arrests. 
Then,  and  only  then,  did  Galanek  watch 
the  game  with  his  family. 

"I  don't  really  feel  a sense  of  let- 
down," he  said.  “It’s  kind  of  a relief, 
like  you  have  accomplished  some- 
thing." 

Galanek,  who  works  with  prosecu- 
tors in  Brooklyn,  helped  coordinate 
raids  on  10  illegal  gambling  locations 
the  day  before  Super  Bowl  XXXII,  re- 
sulting in  the  arrests  of  1 3 alleged  book- 
makers and  minor  mobsters.  In  seven 
years,  Galanck's  squad  has  made  86 
arrests  during  Super  Bowl  weekend, 
and  interrupted  the  flow  of  some  half- 
billion in  gambling  money.  It’s  become 
a career  for  the  40-year-old  detective, 
he  said. 

Super  Bowl  week,  said  Galanek, 
consists  of  walking  the  halls  of  build- 
ing in  targeted  neighborhoods,  figuring 
out  the  exact  location  of  the  wire  rooms, 
and  the  best  location  for  a raid. 

‘Tve  never  been  in  the  wrong  place 
in  my  life,"  he  told  The  New  York 
Times  "It’s  a very  bad  thing  with 
grandma  and  grandpa  sitting  there  and 
you’ve  just  rammed  in  the  door." 

With  each  bet  lies  the  potential  for 
damage,  says  Galanek,  who  was  a regu- 
lar gumbler  as  a teen-ager  in  high  school 
and  college.  "Victims  arc  littered 
throughout  this  whole  thing,"  he  said, 
with  people's  lives  getting  destroyed  on 
a daily  basis. 

This  past  Super  Bowl  Sunday,  some 
120  investigators  struck  at  several 
bookmakers  that  authorities  called  the 
Partnership,  because  of  their  willing- 
ness to  share  in  the  gambling  enterprise 
and  its  profits.  Raiding  10  homes,  as 
well  as  10  wire  rooms  — usually  a va- 
cant apartment  that  contains  only  tele- 
phones and  men  to  work  them  — po- 
lice seized  $ 1 50,000  in  cash  and  another 
$150,000  in  betting  slips. 

"We’re  not  going  after  Joe  Blow," 
said  Galanek.  "We’re  looking  to  mess 
with  the  people  that  take  the  money 
from  this  and  use  it  in  other  criminal 
areas.  We’re  looking  to  bring  attention 
to  the  situation." 

Not-so- 

good 

"Captain  Good"  has  apparently 
gone  bad,  according  to  Massachusetts 
authorities. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  police  Capt.  Rich- 
ard Pimental.  who  for  years  has  railed 
against  criminals  as  the  no-nonsense 
host  of  a local  cable  TV  show,  was  ac- 
cused last  month  of  stealing  one  or  more 
guns  from  a gun  buyback  program  he 
administered  in  1994. 

Pimental,  53,  is  also  charged  with 
witness-tampering  in  an  assault-and- 
battery  case  involving  his  nephew,  state 
Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbarger 
announced  Dec.  29. 

Pimental  gained  national  notoriety 
as  a tough-talking  cop  who  referred  to 
criminals  as  “toilet-licking  maggots" 
and  other  choice  sobriquets  on  his 
crime-prevention  TV  show,  which  he 
hosted  as  “Captain  Good." 


At  his  arraignment  Jan.  8 in  New 
Bedford  Superior  Court,  Pimental 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  those  charges  and 
others,  including  filing  a false  report, 
obstruction  of  justice,  soliciting  and 
accepting  an  illegal  gratuity. 

John  Colton,  the  former  assistant 
clerk  magistrate  in  Taunton  District 
Court,  also  pleaded  not  guilty  to  ob- 
struction of  justice  and  witness-tamper- 
ing charges  for  his  alleged  role  in  the 
case  involving  Pimental’s  nephew. 

Following  the  arraignment, 
Pimental  was  suspended  without  pay, 
said  police  Lieut.  Joseph  Gallagher. 

In  1994,  Pimental  helped  adminis- 
ter a buyback  program  in  which  citi- 
zens were  offered  $25  to  $50  for  each 
handgun,  pistol  or  shotgun  they  turned 
in  to  police.  His  role  was  to  turn  the 
weapons  over  to  the  State  Police,  which 
planned  to  destroy  them,  but  authori- 
ties charge  that  at  least  one  of  the  guns 
purchased  through  the  program  — a 
"Saturday  Night  Special"  — was  sto- 
len by  the  captain. 

Under  new  consumer  protection 
laws,  sales  of  cheaply  made  handguns 
like  Saturday  Night  Specials  are  barred 
in  Massachusetts.  Harshbarger  noted. 
“Gun  buyback  programs  are  a key  ele- 
ment in  efforts  to  get  guns,  including 
cheap,  poorly  made  handguns,  off  our 
streets.  I find  the  allegations  that  an 
officer  of  the  law  would  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a program  to  steal  a weapon 
like  this  profoundly  disturbing." 

John  Lamontagne.  a spokesman 
for  the  Attorney  General,  said 
Pimcntal’s  case  might  come  up  for  trial 
as  early  as  March,  although  it  is  still  in 
the  discovery  phase. 

The  cable  TV  show,  "Crimewatch,” 
had  already  ceased  production  before 
Pimental’s  current  troubles  surfaced, 
according  to  Patricia  Sylzia,  a spokes- 
woman for  Cox  Communications  Inc., 
which  broadcast  the  program.  Pimental 
indicated  he  was  no  longer  available  to 
host  the  program,  which  last  ran  on  Dec. 
12,  she  said. 

Reluctant 

goodbye 

Newark,  N.J.,  deputy  police  chief 
James  Cosgrove  was  so  effective  in  his 
post,  say  community  activists  there,  that 
they  hated  to  see  him  go  when  he  took 
up  his  new  position  as  police  director 
in  neighboring  Elizabeth  on  Jan.  1 . 

The  52-year-old  Cosgrove,  who 
began  his  career  in  Newark  over  30 
years  ago,  was  tapped  in  December  for 
the  $73,000  civilian  post.  Cosgrove’s 
hiring  in  Elizabeth  is  the  first  step  the 
city  is  taking  to  revamp  a troubled  de- 
partment, which  has  seen  a patrolman 
charged  with  aggravated  assault  and 
criminal  trespass  in  an  alleged  burglary 
and  beating  at  the  home  of  an  elderly 
brother  and  sister. 

With  a nod  to  an  investigation  that 
found  no  supervisor  on  duty  to  oversee 
the  arrest  of  the  patrolman,  William  F. 
Burdge  Jr„  Cosgrove  said  one  of  his 
first  changes  will  be  to  ensure  that  su- 
pervising field  officers  are  on  duty 
round  the  clock. 

"We’re  going  to  look  to  put  com- 
mand officers  in  the  streets,”  he  said. 
“I’m  going  to  delineate  lines  of  respon- 
sibility. We  have  to  start  training.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  basics." 

Cosgrove  said  he  would  also  adopt 
some  Newark  programs,  such  as  com- 


mand status  conferences,  bi-weekly 
meetings  to  discuss  persistent  crime 
problems  and  strategies  to  deal  with 
them.  Changes  in  the  department’s  in- 
ternal affairs  bureau,  which  came  un- 
der criticism  by  Mayor  J.  Christian 
Bollwage,  will  also  be  made,  he  said. 

Community  activists  offered  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  Cosgrove,  who  de- 
serves credit  for  a "180-degree  turn- 
around” in  area  crime,  according  to 
John  Giordano,  president  of  the 
Ironbound  Community  Block  Watch 
Association  in  Newark. 

"He  was  responsive  to  the  commu- 
nity, approachable  and  personable," 
Giordano  told  The  Newark  Star-Led- 
ger. “He  was  a man  of  his  word.  When 
he  promised  he  would  address  a prob- 
lem, it  would  be  addressed." 

Among  the  biggest  challenges 
Cosgrove  will  face  is  the  internal  strife 
sparked  by  Burdge’s  arrest  and  the  sub- 
sequent suspension  of  the  two  sergeants 
who  responded  to  the  call.  Instead  of 
arresting  Burdge  after  the  alleged  Dec. 
20  attack  on  Phyllis  LoBrace,  66,  and 
her  brother,  Rocco  DiCosmo,  70,  ser- 
geants Roger  Strassberg  and  Michael 
Ruane  took  him  to  a hospital  and  then 
checked  him  into  an  alcohol  rehabilita- 
tion center. 

As  a result,  police  union  officials 
proposed  a vote  of  no-confidence  in 
Police  Chief  Gene  Mirabella.  contend- 
ing that  he  caved  in  to  political  pres- 
sure by  suspending  the  seigeants. 

Cosgrove  will  also  have  to  deal  with 


street-crime  issues  in  Elizabeth,  where 
non-violent  crime  rose  by  10  percent 
last  year.  In  Newark,  where  he  targeted 
quality-of-life  offenses  as  a strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  problem.  Cosgrove 
was  able  to  bring  down  crime  by  13 
percent  during  the  first  half  of  1997. 

Over  & 
out 

Charles  F.  Rinkevich,  the  longtime 
director  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center,  announced  this 
month  he  would  soon  step  down  from 
the  post  he’s  held  since  1983,  capping 
a 28-year  career  in  Federal  service. 

“I  look  forward  to  a change  of  pace 
as  well  as  new  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges," said  Rinkevich,  who  began  his 
law  enforcement  career  as  a police  of- 
ficer at  agencies  in  Michigan  and  Geor- 
gia. "I  will  leave  the  center  with  full 
confidence  in  its  leadership  and  enor- 
mous pride  in  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  most  dedicated  and  pro- 
fessional staff  in  government  service." 

FLETC,  which  consists  of  training 
facilities  in  Glynco,  Ga„  and  Artesia, 
N.M.,  provides  training  for  nearly  all 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers,  as 
well  as  programs  tailor-made  to  the 
needs  of  state,  local  and  foreign  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Rinkevich  was  a Justice  Department 


official  for  1 1 years,  serving  much  of 
that  time  as  regional  administrator  of 
the  old  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  in  Philadelphia,  and 
later  in  Atlanta.  While  in  Atlanta. 
Rinkevich  coordinated  two  presidential 
task  forces,  one  aimed  at  bringing  an 
end  to  the  rash  of  kidnap-murders  of 
black  children  that  occurred  in  Atlanta 
in  the  early  1980s,  and  the  other  deal- 
ing with  an  influx  of  crime  in  South 
Florida  following  the  1980  Mariel  boat 
lift  of  thousands  of  Cuban  refugees. 

Rinkevich  also  served  as  a law  en- 
forcement consultant  for  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  later,  for  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
He  also  was  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Crime  Commission. 

FLETC  Deputy  Director  R.J. 
Miller  said  Rinkevich’s  term  as  direc- 
tor was  "marked  by  a tremendous 
growth”  at  the  center  and  “significant 
improvements  in  the  facilities. . .as  well 
as  numerous  innovative  training  pro- 
grams for  Federal,  state  and  local,  and 
international  training." 

Treasury  Secretary  Robert  E. 
Rubin  appointed  W.  Ralph  Basham, 
a top  Secret  Service  official,  to  succeed 
Rinkevich.  beginning  on  Feb.  15. 

Basham,  who  joined  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice in  1970,  has  served  as  special  agent 
in  charge  of  the  Vice  Presidential  Pro- 
tective Division  and  assistant  director 
of  the  Office  of  Training.  Most  recently, 
he  was  assistant  director  of  the  Office 
of  Administration. 
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Taking  community  notification  too  far: 


Megan’s  Law  gets  newspaper  in  hot  water 


The  notification  provision  of  New 
Jersey’s  Megan’s  Law,  which  allows 
authorities  to  alert  residents  when  a con- 
victed sex  offender  moves  into  their 
midst,  has  been  in  effect  for  less  than  a 
month,  but  it's  attracting  controversy 
once  again. 

A newspaper  in  East  Brunswick  is 
accused  of  violating  the  intent  of  the 
law  by  publishing  on  its  front  page  a 
notification  flyer  that  was  intended 
only  to  be  seen  by  neighbors  of  a twice- 
convicted  sex  offender  who  had  recently 
moved  into  his  mother’s  home  in 
Rahway. 

Former  state  correction  officer 
Ronald  Terpak,  43.  who  was  released 
from  prison  after  serving  a full  three- 
year  sentence  for  molesting  an  8-year- 
old  girl  in  1991  and  who  was  also  con- 
victed of  another  sexual  assault  1 0 years 


While  juvenile  curfews  admittedly 
are  not  without  their  problems,  a recent 
report  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors found  an  increasing  number  of  cities 
using  them  as  a way  of  curbing  gang- 
related  violence,  vandalism  and  late- 
night  traffic. 

Of  the  347  respondents  to  the  sur- 
vey, which  was  released  in  December. 
276  cities  said  they  had  a nighttime  cur- 
few. Seventy-six  of  those  had  a day- 
time curfew  as  well,  in  place  during 
school  hours.  The  percentage  of  cities 
with  a nighttime  curfew  has  grown  from 
70  percent  to  80  percent  since  1995. 

Some  56  percent  of  the  cities  with 
curfews,  or  154,  said  they  had  had  them 
in  place  for  at  least  10  years.  Officials 
in  half  these  cities  said  it  had  reduced 
juvenile  crimes.  In  1 1 percent,  officials 
said  crime  had  remained  steady,  and  in 
10  percent,  it  actually  went  up. 

The  biggest  decreases  in  juvenile 
crime  were  found  in  Inglewood.  Calif., 


The 

info 

age 

Life  on  the  job  will  soon 
get  smoother,  faster  and 
a lot  more  informative 
for  this  San  Jose,  Calif., 
police  officer,  seen  here 
using  a laptop  computer 
to  access  a central 
criminal  history  data 
base  while  on  patrol.  The 
city  recently  awarded  a 
$10.4-million  contract  to 
TRW  Inc.  to  develop  a 
comprehensive 
automated  information 
system  for  the  San  Jose 
Police  Department.  The 
system  is  due  to  be  fully 
operational  in  1999. 


earlier,  said  he  is  considering  filing  suit 
against  the  state  and  the  newspaper. 
The  Home  News  Tribune,  over  the  leak. 

“I’m  afraid,"  Terpak  said  in  an  in- 
terview with  The  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
"Somebody  could  come  up  to  me  and 
blow  me  away.” 

The  Home  News  Tribune’s  action 
prompted  strong  statements  from  Gov. 
Christine  Whitman  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Peter  Vemiero  in  which  they  im- 
plored the  media  not  to  publish  the  in- 
formation. “This  is  not  what's  intended 
under  the  law,"  the  Governor  said  Jan. 
21.  “This  is  not  what’s  acceptable." 

But  the  paper's  editor,  Dick 
Hughes,  defended  the  decision  to  pub- 
lish the  notice,  noting  that  Terpak 's  pres- 
ence in  the  community  was  considered 
newsworthy.  “I  find  it  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous of  the  Attorney  General  or 


and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  where  it 
dropped  40  percent;  San  Jose,  which 
saw  a 42-percent  decline,  and  Orlando, 
Fla.,  where  it  fell  by  50  percent. 

Officials  in  Claremont,  Calif.,  found 
day  and  nighttime  curfews  freed  police 
for  other  work. 

"There  is  a positive  effect,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  overstate  it,"  said  Mayor 
Jerry  Abramson  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
is  head  of  the  conference’s  task  force  on 
youth  violence.  “It  is  simply  one  of  the 
tools." 

Juvenile  curfews,  Abrahamson  said, 
should  work  as  part  of  an  overall  juve- 
nile-crime  prevention  program.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  cities  surveyed  said  cur- 
fews were  a good  use  of  police  time  and 
money. 

Still,  the  cost  of  implementing  cur- 
fews. their  drain  on  police  time  and  the 
problems  associated  with  setting  them 
up  all  take  their  toll. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  cities  re- 


thc  Legislature  or  the  courts  to  claim  a 
nght  to  make  a judgment  on  what  is 
news  and  what  is  not  properly  news," 
he  said. 

The  law,  which  is  named  for  the  7- 
year-old  girl  murdered  by  a repeat  sex 
offender  who  moved  across  the  street 
from  her  home  after  his  release  from 
prison,  galvanized  public  support  na- 
tionwide for  similar  statutes.  But  en- 
actment of  the  New  Jersey  law.  as  well 
as  others  approved  around  the  nation, 
has  been  delayed  by  legal  challenges. 

Under  the  law.  sex  offenders  are  clas- 
sified in  three  categories  based  on  the 
seriousness  of  their  crimes  and  the  like- 
lihood of  recidivism.  Notifications  are 
only  disclosed  about  those  classified  as 
’Tier  3"  offenders  — those  whom  au- 
thorities believe  are  likely  to  commit 
more  crimes. 

curfews 

ported  difficulty  in  setting  up  a curfew 
A proposed  youth  detention  center  was 
opposed  by  residents  of  a middle-class 
Denver  neighborhood.  There  have  been 
court  challenges  to  curfews  in  1 4 cities 
by  affiliates  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  claiming  that  they  infringe 
on  constitutionally  guaranteed  liberties. 

Other  cities,  such  as  Billings,  Mont . 
found  that  there  was  nowhere  to  take 
curfew  violators,  since  parents  were 
often  not  home.  Curfew  enforcement, 
complained  officials  in  Freeport,  111., 
turned  police  into  baby  sitters  And  in 
Richmond,  Calif.,  officials  felt  that  cur- 
fews gave  law  enforcement  a bad  image 
by  treating  all  youth  as  if  they  were 
delinquent. 

Sixty-one  cities  said  there  were  in- 
creased enforcement  costs  associated 
with  curfews,  including  police  overtime, 
court  appearances  and  paperwork.  A 
curfew  in  San  Jose  led  to  a $ I -million 
increase  in  police  costs. 


As  of  mid-January,  only  about  50 
Tier  3 offenders  were  among  the  2,000 
ex-cons  registered  under  the  law. 

The  law  prohibits  people  who  re- 
ceive the  notification  from  disclosing  it 
to  anyone  outside  their  households. 
Newspapers  are  not  barred  from  pub- 
lishing the  names  of  sex  offenders,  al- 
though state  authorities  have  urged  them 
not  to  do  so  to  keep  the  law  out  of 
courts. 

Opponents  of  Megan’s  Law  said  the 
public  disclosure  of  Terpak ’s  where- 
abouts illustrates  what’s  wrong  with  the 
statute,  saying  it  was  formulated  with 
the  naive  belief  that  the  identities  of  sex 
offenders  be  known  only  to  those  noti- 
fied in  neighborhoods.  “This  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  many  things  that 
can  go  wrong  with  notification,"  said 


Ed  Martonc,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  New 
Jersey. 

Authorities  are  now  trying  to  deter- 
mine how  the  newspuper  got  the  flyer, 
which  contains  a warning  to  its  intended 
recipients  not  to  discuss  its  contents 
outside  their  households.  Middlesex 
County  prosecutors,  who  issued  the  no- 
tification about  Terpuk.  said  they  would 
investigate  the  source  of  the  leak  and 
press  charges  against  the  person  respon- 
sible for  it. 

Attorney  General  Verniero  wus 
scheduled  to  meet  with  newspaper  edi- 
tors to  discuss  the  issue  lute  this  month. 
He  said  the  press  should  keep  the  names 
of  sex  offenders  confidential,  as  they 
do  for  juvenile  criminals,  and  victims  of 
rape  and  domestic  violence. 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

How  one  courageous  cop  helped 
the  Feds  break  up  a criminal  racket 
that  just  happened  to  be 
his  own  department. 

A Law  Enforcement  News  exclusive. 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

International  Perspectives 
on 

Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 

June  21  - 26,  1998  ‘k  Budapest,  Hungary 


Co-Sponsors 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
The  City  University  of  New  York  US  Department  of  Justice 

Hungarian  National  Police 

John  Jay  College  is  proud  to  present  the  Fourth  Biennial  International 
Conference  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  experts  from  around  the 
world  to  come  together  to  discuss  Ideas,  share  effective  strategics  and  develop 
innovative  programs  to  address  pressing  criminal  justice  Issues. 

Workshops  and  panels  will  be  held  at  various  histone  locations  In  the  heart 
of  Budapest.  The  Conference  will  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following 
themes 


Criminal  Jusuce  Education 
Multi-agency  Law  Enforcement  Cooperation 
Guns,  Drugs,  and  Violent  Crime 
Forensic  Science.  Psychology  and  Psychiatry 
Issues  of  Corrections,  Probaoon  and  Parole 
Gangs;  Prevention  and  Enforcement 
Ethical  Issues  in  Criminal  Jusuce 


Impact  of  Crime 
Vlcti  mi  ration 
Technology  and  Crime 
Social  Control 
Police  Accountability 
Crime  and  the  Media 
Globallzauon  of  Crime 


In  addition,  the  following  activities  are  planned  for  Conference 
participants: 

• Receptions  hosted  by  the  Amencan  Embassy,  Mayor  of 
Budapest,  and  the  Hungarian  National  Police 

• Site  visits  to  criminal  justice  facilities  in  Budapest 
including  the  International  Law  Enforcement  Academy 
and  the  new  Hunganan  National  Police  Headquarters 

For  more  Information  and  registration  forms  contact: 

Dr.  Roberta  Blocner 

International  Perspectives  on  Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
899  Tenth  Avenue,  Room  410 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  237-8654;  FAX  (212)  237-846S 
E-mail:  inqj@cunyvm.cuny.edu 
Web  Site:  http//conference.adtjjay  .cuny.edu 
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County  police  hope  DNA 
“sweep”  will  catch  killer 


Continued  from  Page  1 

some  kind  of  fishing  expedition.  This  is 
focused  to  catch  a murderer." 

Police  spokesman  Roycc  Holloway 
said  that  as  of  Jan.  29,  about  50  male 
subjects  being  questioned  by  detectives 
had  been  asked  to  submit  fingerprint 
and  saliva  samples.  While  authorities 
have  not  concluded  that  Crandell’s  kill- 
ing was  committed  by  a hospital  em- 
ployee, they  hope  to  obtain  samples 
from  every  male  employee  and  some 
patients  as  well,  Holloway  told  The 
Post. 

None  of  the  men  thus  far  had  refused 
to  submit  samples,  Holloway  said,  add- 
ing that  police  will  collect  the  samples 
to  build  a pool  from  which  they  will 
make  comparisons  to  DNA  and  finger- 
print evidence  gathered  at  the  crime 
scene. 

People  who  refuse  to  cooperate 
would  not  become  immediate  suspecLs, 
but  information  “they  supply  would 
certainly  be  under  scrutiny,"  the  police 
spokesman  added. 

The  tactic  has  drawn  complaints 
from  workers  at  the  hospital,  who  told 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is 
available  on  a limited  basis 
for  bulk  distribution  to  pro- 
fessional conferences, 
seminars  and  training 
groups.  To  learn  more 
about  how  you  can  help 
improve  the  reading  diet  of 
your  colleagues,  contact 
the  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)  237-8442. 


Veronica  "Rimer,  president  of  the  union 
that  represents  900  hospital  center 
workers,  they  were  bullied  into  provid- 
ing samples.  Some  of  the  men  also 
worried  that  black  males  might  be 
singled  out  for  special  police  scrutiny, 
while  others  said  they  were  warned  that 
detectives  would  inform  superiors  if 
they  refused  to  cooperate. 

When  Turner  confronted  detectives 
about  the  complaints,  they  "said  that 
we’re  going  to  get  them  one  way  or 
another,  and  I didn't  like  that  threat,” 
she  said,  adding  that  the  union  would 
be  monitoring  the  situation  and  is  ag- 
gressively informing  its  members  of 
their  rights. 

Spitzer,  the  civil-liberties  group  of- 
ficial, said  that  while  police  are  free  to 
ask  for  fingerprint  or  saliva  samples, 
they  should  stress  that  compliance  is 
voluntary.  Obtaining  a blanket  court 
order  to  force  all  men  to  comply  would 
be  all  but  impossible  to  obtain,  he 
added,  noting  that  police  would  have 
to  show  probable  cuuse  to  convince  a 
judge  thut  each  particular  individual  is 
a suspect. 

Three  years  ago,  as  Metro-Dade’s 
chief  of  detectives,  Farrell  supervised 
the  hunt  for  the  killer  of  six  prostitutes 
whose  bodies  were  dumped  along  a 
thoroughfare  known  as  the  Tamiami 
Trail,  just  outside  the  Miami  city  lim- 
its. The  investigation  led  to  over  2,300 
men  being  stopped  along  the  road  and 
asked  for  saliva  samples. 

“Detectives  followed  up  on  every- 
body who  was  a preliminary  match  and 
everybody  who  refused  to  consent  vol- 
untarily," recalled  Abraham  Laeser, 
senior  trial  counsel  of  the  Dade  County 
State’s  Attorney’s  Office.  "As  it  turned 
out,  the  person  they  ultimately  caught 
was  not  one  of  the  people  they 
stopped." 

The  suspect,  Rory  Enrique  Conde, 
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was  not  identified  from  the  DNA 
samples  taken  from  the  men.  but  was 
arrested  after  he  tried  a rape  a woman. 

The  approach  also  was  used  by  San 
Diego  police  to  hunt  down  a serial  killer 
who  stabbed  six  women  to  death  in  their 
homes  between  January  and  Septem- 
ber 1990. 

In  that  case.  Cleophus  Prince,  who 
eventually  was  convicted  of  the  mur- 
ders, initially  declined  along  with  sev- 
eral other  men  to  submit  a sample.  But 
Prince  agreed  to  give  a sample  after  he 
was  arrested  for  breaking  into  a 
woman’s  home.  It  matched  evidence 
found  at  one  of  the  murder  scenes. 

Despite  assurances  by  police  that 
individual  rights  are  respected,  such 
mass  collections  of  samples  for  DNA 
analysis  worries  James  E.  Starrs,  a DNA 
expert  who  is  a professor  of  forensic 
science  and  law  at  George  Washington 
University,  who  called  the  practice  “a 
disturbing  development  in  this  coun- 
try.” 

"I  think  it’s  a very  bad  precedent  and 
an  unhappy  precedent,”  Starrs  said. 
"This  is  equivalent  to  a dragnet-type 
search.  It’s  like  the  general  warrants  we 
fought  against  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  Revolution." 


Background  checks 
are  back  in  business 


Ohio  and  Arkanasas  will  resume 
the  task  of  canying  out  background 
checks  of  prospective  gun  buyers 
under  the  Brady  Act,  the  last  to  do 
so  of  some  23  states  affected  by  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  last  year. 

Ohio  Attorney  General  Betty 
Montgomery  struck  a deal  in  Decem- 
ber with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice whereby  the  Franklin  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  will  conduct 
the  checks  on  would-be  handgun  pur- 
chasers who  have  refused  to  sign  a 
voluntary  waiver  authorizing  the 
state  to  do  the  investigation. 

Montgomery  made  such  checks 
voluntary  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  A provision  of  the  Brady 
Act,  which  mandates  a five-day  wait- 
ing period  to  give  local  law  enforce- 
ment a chance  to  check  on  the  back- 
grounds of  potential  handgun  own- 
ers, was  struck  down  as  being 
unconstitutional.  The  Court  ruled  that 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  could 
not  be  required  to  do  that  work. 

The  state,  under  Montgomery's 
agreement,  will  handle  the  checks  for 
criminal  histories  of  all  those  who 
sign  a form  permitting  it.  As  an  in- 
centive, those  who  sign  the  waiver 


and  clear  the  check  can  pick  up  their 
guns  in  48  hours,  rather  than  waiting 
five  days. 

“Our  two-day  check  will  continue 
to  cover  the  majority  of  handgun 
purchasers  who  agree  to  a background 
check,"  she  said,  “while  this  Federal- 
state-local  cooperative  agreement  will 
check  the  backgrounds  of  the  remain- 
ing 5 to  10  percent." 

In  Arkansas,  Brady  checks  were 
immediately  discontinued  by  the 
State  Police  in  July  following  the 
Court's  decision.  Arkansas  became 
the  last  state  to  resume  them  in  Janu- 
ary, after  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  designated  state 
Attorney  General  Winston  Bryant 
as  a "chief  law  enforcement  officer" 
under  the  Brady  Act 

“Under  our  procedure,  law  abid- 
ing citizens  should  be  less  inconve- 
nienced than  before,  so  that  convicted 
felons  and  other  prohibited  persons 
are  prevented  from  purchasing  hand- 
guns,” Bryant  said. 

Bryant’s  office  expects  that  in- 
stead of  taking  five  days,  in  most 
cases,  background  checks  will  be  com- 
pleted in  within  one  business  day. 
There  will  be  no  fee  for  the  check. 


Cleveland-area  corruption 
case  stuns  even  the  Feds 


Continued  from  Page  1 

gambling  machines  and  "drug  ship- 
ments," the  agent  asked  if  the  other  of- 
ficers at  the  scene  were  trustworthy.  “I 
trust  my  guys  real  good,”  replied  Joye. 
“We’re  a family,  and  not  one  of  us 
wants  to  get  busted.  Nobody  wants  to 
get  caught.  These  guys  I have  working 
for  me,  we’re  like  a specialty,  like  a 
goon  squad." 

Among  the  arrests  were  seven  of 
what  Harp  called  the  "original  targets,” 
suspected  organized-crime  figures  who 
face  charges,  including  money  launder- 
ing. drug-trafficking,  gambling  and  fire- 
arms violations,  that  were  unrelated  to 
the  corruption  case. 

A Cleveland  police  spokesman,  Sgt. 
Mark  Hastings,  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  the  arrests  of  the  officers 
have  prompted  officials  to  review  anti- 
corruption  policies  — a task  the  depart- 
ment conducts  on  an  ongoing  basis  any- 


way. What’s  different  this  time, 
Hastings  added,  was  that  Police  Chief 
Rocco  Pollutro  is  sending  personnel 
records  on  the  arrested  officers  to  the 
Behavioral  Science  Unit  of  the  FBI 
Academy  in  Quantico,  Va.,  where  they 
will  be  evaluated  "to  see  if  there’s  any 
common  thread  that  might  help  us  in 
the  future." 

“We’re  looking  at  everything  [to 
prevent  a recurrence],  and  at  this  point 
a number  of  things  are  at  work,” 
Hastings  said  without  elaborating.  "We 
change  our  policy  almost  every  time  we 
hire  because  we  find  out  new  ways  of 
doing  things." 

FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  said  in  a 
statement  that  the  Cleveland  case  re- 
flects a broader  pattern  of  police  cor- 
ruption "that  is  of  growing  concern  to 
law  enforcement  personnel  throughout 
the  country."  He  added  that  "vigorous 
investigation  of  police  corruption"  is 


and  will  remain  a national  priority  for 
the  FBI. 

From  1994  to  1997,  508  officers  in 
47  cities  were  convicted  of  Federal  cor- 
ruption-related charges,  according  to 
FBI  data. 

The  Cleveland  case  is  “the  largest 
I’m  aware  of,"  said  Tron  Brekke, 
deputy  assistant  director  of  the  FBI’s 
Office  of  Public  and  Congressional 
Affairs.  “What  we’re  seeing  is  this  pat- 
tern of  greed  and  corrupt  conduct,  and 
it’s  happening  all  over  the  country,  from 
the  Southwest  border  to  New  England 
to  California." 

Brekke,  who  until  recently  had  su- 
pervised the  FBI’s  police  corruption 
investigations,  said  he  believed  there 
had  never  been  a police  corruption  case 
involving  so  many  officers  from  so 
many  different  agencies.  “I  don’t  recall 
anything  even  close,"  he  told  The  New 
York  Times. 


Chicago  sergeants’  test 
has  plenty  of  detractors 


Continued  from  Page  1 

too  many  people  in  one  place  [taking 
the  test].  They  had  3,911  sign  up  for 
the  exam,  and  they  had  two  rooms,  one 
with  3,000  in  it,  the  other  with  300  in 
it,  which  was  stupid." 

Nolan  said  the  proctors  included 
some  who  didn’t  speak  English  and  col- 
lege students  “who  could  no  more  con- 
trol a group  of  teen-agers,  let  alone  a 
couple  thousand  police  officers  with 
guns,  handcuffs  and  everything  else." 

The  union's  effort  to  dismantle 
Daley’s  merit  promotion  policy  is  con- 
tinuing, added  Nolan,  with  the  union 
filing  a grievance  against  the  city  over 
the  plan.  “We  are  hoping  they  will 
throw  it  out  because  it’s  a disgrace." 


Meanwhile,  sergeants  are  gearing  up 
to  take  the  lieutenants'  examination, 
even  though  many  are  disheartened 
because  they  may  be  passed  over  for 
promotion  in  favor  of  minorities  who 
score  lower  on  the  test,  said  Sgt.  Bruce 
Engstrom,  a 32-year  CPD  veteran  who 
has  headed  the  Police  Sergeants  Asso- 
ciation for  eight  years. 

"It’s  going  to  end  up  in  court,"  he 
predicted  during  an  interview  with 
LEN.  'They’re  citing  a need  for  racial 
diversity  in  the  ranks  of  the  sergeants 
and  lieutenants.  The  diversity  they  need 
is  there  with  the  people  who  are  sitting 
on  the  current  list,  but  they  won't  pro- 
mote those  people  because  they  took  a 
legitimate  examination  process." 


Engstrom  added  that  many  of  those 
who  took  the  last  lieutenants'  test  will 
be  at  the  May  session,  hoping  to  im- 
prove their  chances  of  getting  the  pro- 
motion they  were  previously  denied. 

"I  think  there  are  40  percent  sitting 
on  the  sergeant’s  list  waiting  to  be  pro- 
moted, and  about  30  percent  of  the  lieu- 
tenants are  waiting  to  be  promoted,"  he 
said.  "They're  going  to  throw  out  that 
list,  and  now  they  want  to  take  30  per- 
cent so-called  meritorious  promotions 
for  the  sake  of  so-called  diversity.  Well, 
diversity  is  nothing  but  affirmative  ac- 
tion as  far  as  we're  concerned,  and  af- 
firmative action  has  been  outlawed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  And  we’ll  probably 
end  up  in  Federal  court  over  it." 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


Several  weeks  ago,  the  New  Jersey  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  opened  its  doors  in  Newark.  Not 
only  is  the  rnultimillion-dollar  center  a widely  praised  new  venue  for  music,  dance  and  more,  it  is  also 
a symbol  of  the  renewal  taking  place  in  a city  that  has  experienced  more  than  its  share  of  hardship 

Newark  is  making  a comeback,  and  for  many  residents  the  most  noteworthy  sign  of  that  renewal  is 
the  reduction  in  crime.  In  the  last  two  years,  homicide  has  gone  down  by  44  percent,  with  an  overall 
decline  of  30  percent  in  Part  I crimes.  The  dramatic  decline  in  crime  occurred,  not  coincidentally,  with 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  Santiago  as  Director  of  the  Newark  Police  Department. 

Santiago,  the  first  Hispanic  to  head  the  department,  took  the  reigns  on  July  3,  1996.  Although 
young,  he  is  a veteran  of  28  years  on  the  job.  having  joined  the  department  as  a cadet  in  1965  at  age 
17.  Santiago,  who  holds  a bachelor 's  degree  from  Kean  University,  left  the  department  briefly  in  1988 
to  serve  as  Essex  County  s Director  of  Public  Safety.  He  relumed  in  1991  as  a deputy  chief  in 
command  of  Field  Operations.  In  1994  he  took  charge  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau.  When  Santiago 
took  over  the  top  spot,  he  inherited  a department  beset  by  problems  — some  new.  others  historical. 

Newark  and  its  Police  Department  have  known  hard  times.  Portions  of  the  city  that  were  destroyed 
in  the  riots  of  the  late  '60s  were  never  rebuilt.  The  following  decade,  the  city  fell  on  hard  fiscal  times, 
forcing  the  Police  Department  to  lay  off  officers.  By  the  late  I980's,  sworn  strength  had  dwindled 
from  1.700  to  1,100  and  a state-imposed  budget  cap  limited  departmental  growth,  all  at  a time  of 
rising  crime  rates.  The  city  became  known  as  the  nation 's  car-theft  capital.  And  as  if  two  decades  of 
acute  fiscal  hardship  and  rising  crime  weren 't  enough  to  make  quality  policing  difficult,  the  depart- 
ment soon  faced  a corruption  scandal  that  struck  at  the  very  lop  of  the  organization,  giving  Newark 
the  dubious  distinction  of  having  its  chief  sentenced  to  Federal  prison.  The  dismissal  of  William 
Ce  tester  in  1996  would  be  the  final  piece  of  stage-setting  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Santiago. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  Santiago  declared  his  first  order  of  business  to  be  rebuilding  the 
agency's  morale.  He  began  with  a 100-day  plan  that  included  reassigning  officers  from  desks  to  the 
streets  and  stressing  crime  reduction  through  an  emphasis  on  quality-of-life  enforcement  — key 
components  of  community  policing  that  Santiago  has  employed  to  bring  about  Newark's  renaissance. 
For  too  long.  Santiago  feels,  police  chiefs  have  been  guided  by  the  fear  of  failure,  which  makes  them 
reluctant  to  take  credit  for  a drop  in  crime  because  they  fear  taking  the  blame  if  crime  increases.  To 
those  police  administrators  who  believe  police  can  do  little  to  reduce  crime,  he  says  candidly:  "They 
short-change  my  profession,  and  they  certainly  short-change  the  communities  they're  working  in. 

In  many  respects,  the  Newark  Police  Department  has  just  caught  up  with  a quiet  revolution  in 
policing  that  originated  to  a great  extent  on  its  own  streets.  Newark  served  as  a testing  ground  for  a 
foot  patrol  experiment  in  the  late  '70s  that  would  evolve  into  what  James  Q Wilson  and  George 
Kelling  called  the  "Broken  Windows"  theory.  It  is  from  this  idea  that  much  of  today's  emphasis  on 
quality-of-life  enforcement  and  crime  reduction  stems,  and  Santiago  witnessedfirsthand  the  experi- 
ment that  would  eventually  become  part  of  today's  policing  methodology.  " 1 know  in  our  city  the 
people  want  us  to  come  quickly  in  an  emergency,  and  they  want  us  to  aggressively  attack  crime, 
particularly  disorder  on  the  streets  . . that ‘s  what  they  consider  community  policing. " 


A LEN  interview  with 


Police  Director 
Joseph  J.  Santiago 
of  Newark,  N.J. 

“The  new,  vibrant  police  leadership  of  America  really  has  to  take 
responsibility,  and  say,  you  know,  we  don’t  fear  failure. 

The  real  sin  is  not  to  try.” 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Let's  begin  with  the  latest  good  news  coming  from  Newark 
Your  crime  rates  have  been  dropping  precipitously,  and  homicide  has  gone  down  about  44  percent 
in  one  year.  What's  the  secret  of  that  success? 

SANTIAGO:  Well,  it's  not  easy  to  explain.  We  did  it  through  a lot  of  different  ways.  Obviously, 
one  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  make  an  effort  to  find  more  officers  than  we  had.  We  took  about 
177  detectives  and  administrators  and  pul  them  on  the  street.  We  pul  about  56  supervisors  and  put 
them  on  the  street.  And.  of  course,  we  went  out  and  hired  a couple  hundred  more  police  officers.  We 
had  a management  program  that  really  started  talking  about  crime.  My  experience  had  been  that  in  all 
my  years  in  the  Police  Department,  and  at  all  these  meetings  we  held,  we  never  discussed  enme.  We 
never  discussed  our  response.  At  my  first  meeting  after  I was  named  Police  Director.  I asked  my 
commanders  what  the  crime  rate  was  in  Newark,  whether  it  was  up  or  down,  what  were  the  most 
serious  problems  connected  with  crimes,  and  nobody  knew  the  answer;  they  just  told  me  everything 
I already  knew.  So  when  we  put  the  resources  out  there,  we  really  starred  putting  crime  on  our 
menu.  We  put  it  in  our  agenda  to  talk  about  it  every  day.  So  that  was  really  good  for  starters, 

LEN:  Among  the  many  departments  that  have  experienced  recent  decreases  in  enme.  there  are  still 
some  chiefs  who  are  uncomfortable  attributing  the  declines  to  police  activity  because  - you  know 
the  adage  — if  you're  going  to  claim  credit  for  the  decrease,  you  have  to  be  ready  to  take  the  heat 
for  an  increase.  How  do  you  see  that  issue? 


SANTIAGO:  I believe  that  there's  a certain  amount  of  crime.  If  enme  is  a pic.  100  percent  of 
crime,  then  different  parts  of  it  can  be  attributed  to  different  causes.  I'm  sure  that  a lot  of  crime  - 
and  we  don't  know  the  percentage  — is  a creation  of  demographics:  social-economic  factors, 
employment,  population  density,  perhaps  even  religious  climate  and  philosophy  I'm  sure  all  those 
come  into  play  in  one  way  or  another.  But  nobody  knows  what  part  is  really  susceptible  to  police 
intervention  To  the  people  that  say.  for  example,  that  a lot  of  things  have  changed  in  terms  of 
demographics.  I would  point  out  that  in  Newark  in  1995.  our  major  crimes  went  up  by  X percent.  In 
the  rest  of  the  country  since  the  early  '90s.  they've  been  going  down  an  average  of  2 to  3 percent 
For  whatever  the  reason,  whatever  was  happening  elsewhere  didn't  happen  in  Newark  in  1995 
Miraculously,  though,  wc  put  officers  on  the  street.  We  hired  new  officers  und  we  challenged  them 
At  a meeting  we  had.  I challenged  about  700  officers  to  personally  go  out  and  take  care  of  the  little 
things,  to  be  sure  that  law  enforcement  in  Newark  really  mirrored  what  law  enforcement  might  be  in 
the  suburban  communities.  And  the  enme  rale  went  down  in  our  first  year  by  14  percent,  and  by  17 
percent  this  year. 

So  to  the  people  who  would  say  things  have  changed  significantly.  I'd  like  to  know  where  in  my 
town,  for  example,  has  something  significantly  changed  between  1995  and  1997  I think  what  wc  did 
is  we  attacked  the  problem,  because  wc  hadn't  been  aggressive  enough  I think  that  the  administra- 
tors who  have  said  to  you.  "Don't  take  credit  'cause  you  can  get  blamed."  they  represent  part  of  the 
old  philosophy,  that  if  you  don't  get  involved,  you  can't  get  blamed.  I think  the  new.  vibrant  police 
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“I  want  to  go  for  the  win.  I want  to  take  the  whole  city  back.  I want  to  take  those  resources 
the  Mayor  gave  me  and  win  with  them.  Why  would  I bring  in  the  best?  It’s  like  why  did 
the  Jets  hire  Bill  Pa  reel  Is?” 


Continued  from  Page  9 

leadership  of  America  really  has  to  take  responsibility,  and  say. 
you  know,  we  don’t  fear  failure.  The  real  sin  is  not  to  try.  If  we're 
not  going  to  take  responsibility  for  the  level  of  crime  in  our 
community,  or  feel  that  we  can  have  a positive  effect  on  it,  then 
why  does  anybody  need  the  police? 

I think  any  police  agency  that  puls  its  mind  to  it  can  make  a 
difference,  and  I really  have  a problem  with  administrators  who 
are  not  willing  to  sec  that,  who  cling  to  the  mentality  or  the 
organizational  philosophy  that  says  let’s  not  risk  failure  by  daring 
to  be  different.  I think  they  short-change  my  profession,  and  they 
certainly  short-change  the  communities  that  they're  working  in.  I 
think  wc  have  to  have  an  activist  organization.  There  are  going  to 
be  failures,  and  there  are  things  we're  not  going  to  do  as  well  as 
we  said  wc  would.  But  I think  wc  have  to  be  realistic.  We  have  to 
really  engender  community  support  and  tell  them,  in  all  honesty, 
we're  capable  of  doing  this,  but  we’re  not  capable  of  doing  that.  If 
we're  honest  with  the  community  about  what  we  can  and  can't 
do,  people  will  accept  that.  And  I really  believe  good  policing  and 
good  government  are  always  good  politics. 

LEN:  For  a long  time,  it  seems,  there  was  a climate  in  this 
country  in  which  politicians  did  not  want  their  police  to  intervene 
loo  much.  This  political  climate  was  one  of  the  things  that 
contributed  to  police  becoming  reactive,  rather  than  proactive.  .. 

SANTIAGO:  Well,  I think  there’s  always  a group  of  people  that 
feel  that  way,  and  it's  probably  not  just  restricted  to  politicians. 
There  arc  people  in  the  communities  like  that.  Take  the  situation 
in  New  York  City,  where  you  had  that  unfortunate  plunger 
incident,  which  really  worked  to  maybe  undo  some  of  the 
dramatic  decreases  they  had  in  crime  over  there.  And  it  wasn't 
just  politicians  or  activists;  I even  noticed  there  were  some  police 
administrators  who  jumped  on  the  bandwagon.  I think  those 
people,  particularly  the  law  enforcement  administrators  who 


jumped  on  that  bandwagon,  were  trying  to  say  that  sensitivity  to 
the  community  and  community  policing  are  all  that  matter.  I don't 
really  believe  that.  When  we  talk  about  community  policing, 
we  re  talking  about  reducing  crime,  and  each  community  has  a 
different  focus.  I know  in  our  city,  the  people  want  us  to  come 
quickly  in  an  emergency,  and  they  want  us  to  aggressively  attack 
crime,  particularly  disorder  on  the  streets,  the  quality  of  life  that 
you  talk  about.  That’s  what  they  consider  community  policing. 
We  work  very  closely  with  them  on  trying  to  identify  that.  I've 
been  here  a year  and  a halt.  I have  a mayor  who’s  very  support- 
ive, who  basically  said  when  he  appointed  me,  be  professional. 
You  do  what  you  do  best,  and  I believe  things  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Strategy  du  jour? 

LEN:  So  crackdowns  on  qualily-of-life  offenses  fit  into  your 
conunumty  policing  plan'’  Here  again,  it  seems  that  some  people 
don  t like  to  think  of  quality-of-lifc  enforcement  and  community 
policing  as  belonging  under  the  same  roof  They  shy  away  from 
using  the  term  "zero  tolerance."  To  these  observers,  crackdowns 
on  quality-of-lifc  offenses  aren’t  really  problem-solving  from  a 
policing  point  of  view;  they  just  add  to  a system  that's  already 
overburdened.  Could  you  respond’’ 

SANTIAGO:  It’s  part  of  our  philosophy.  A lot  of  people  would 
point  out  that  quality-of-life  enforcement  is  now  the  strategy  du 
jour  of  how  to  deal  with  crime  in  an  urban  area.  But  remember 
that  quality  of  life  really  reaches  back  here  into  the  early  '80s. 
Back  in  1981  and  '82,  Geoige  Kelling  really  looked  at  the  way 
we  conducted  and  patrolled  our  city,  and  really  learned  from  that, 
and  based  upon  his  experiences  in  Newark  he  came  up  with  the 
“Broken  Windows”  theory.  Now,  as  for  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  quality-of-life  enforcement  solves  problems,  first  I would  say 
that  those  people  who  believe  community  policing  is  solely  a 
police  agency  strategy  are  wrong.  I believe  community  policing 
really  has  to  be  a city  wide  strategy.  For  example,  here  in  our 
town,  when  we  attack  quality  of  life  and  all  those  things,  we  do  it 
in  concert  with  code  enforcement,  we  do  it  in  concert  with  the 
Sanitation  Department.  We  embrace  it  as  a governmental  strategy 
because  standing  alone,  no  police  officer  or  administrator  can 


solve  a problem  dealing  with  a crime  that's  conducive  to  disorder. 

On  another  level,  I think  there  probably  should  be  some  real 
discussion  in  law  enforcement  as  to  what  really  defines  commu- 
nity policing.  You  have  what  I would  consider  the  traditional 
viewpoint.  Maybe  there  are  people  who  disagree  with  the  quality- 
of-life  perspective  that  we  employ  in  our  city,  who  see  commu- 
nity policing  as  an  officer  on  the  beat  really  collaborating  with 
the  people,  the  neighbors,  the  constituents  to  can  solve  problems. 
The  fault  with  part  of  that  is,  do  you  think  that  every  officer 
who's  a community  police  officer  has  the  innate  ability  to 
identify  problems,  working  on  their  own  without  supervision, 
employing  the  widest  degree  of  discretion  at  the  bottom  of  the 
organization  and  coming  up  with  viable  alternatives  and  solutions 
that  deal  with  crime  in  the  neighborhood’’  I don't  think  you’re 
going  to  find  every  police  officer  that  we  hire  has  that  capability. 
We  try  to  engender  it  and  try  to  have  community  policing  at  a 
little  higher  level  and  to  coordinate  it.  There  are  people  in  the 
agency  who  are  more  capable  of  doing  that.  Some  people  in  the 
Police  Department  are  needed  for  enforcement,  and  some  are 
needed  for  community  contacts.  Marrying  together  groups  within 
what  we  call  a police  district  is  how  we  attack  it  in  a multifaceted 
way,  not  the  idea  that  one  officer  can  create  a change  in  one 
neighborhood. 

LEN:  Where  does  the  responsibility  fall?  In  Chicago,  the  sergeant 
is  the  point  person  on  this.  In  Houston,  it’s  the  lieutenant.  In 
New  York,  the  responsibility  falls  to  the  captain  or  deputy 
inspector  in  command  of  a precinct.  . . . 

SANTIAGO:  Well,  in  the  City  of  Newark  right  now,  we  have 
four  mam  patrol  districts.  There's  a captain  or  a community 
officer  in  charge,  and  he  or  she  — we  now  have  our  first  female 
captain  — is  held  accountable.  We’re  in  a state  of  transition.  I’m 
trying  to  put  in  an  organizational  philosophy  that  pushes 
decision-making  and  empowerment  down  to  a lower  level.  We’re 


working  slowly  on  this.  It's  one  thing  to  say  you’re  empowered, 
but  you're  not  empowered  simply  because  you’re  given  author- 
ity. To  me,  empowerment  is  also  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  be 
able  to  catalyze  that  power.  So  one  of  the  things  we’re  working 
on  right  now  is  to  empower  our  front-rank  supervisors,  our 
sergeants  and  lieutenants,  to  do  that.  That's  why  I have  a Federal 
grant,  and  I'm  bringing  in  the  IACP  and  the  Police  Foundation  to 
work  with  my  senior  and  junior  managers  on  community  policing 
and  problem-solving.  When  we  feel  they  have  the  ability  to  make 
that  difference,  we're  going  to  push  that  down  lower.  I don't 
believe  you  can  get  it  down  to  each  individual  officer  being  a 
community  service  change  agent,  but  I believe  the  sergeants  and 
the  lieutenants  are  capable. 

LEN:  You've  hired  over  a thousand  officers  in  the  past  10  years, 
a lot  of  them  with  help  from  the  Justice  Department's  COPS 
Office.  The  tab  is  now  coming  due  for  some  of  those  COPS  cops, 
with  departments,  often  with  some  difficulty,  having  to  come  up 
with  the  matching  funds  to  retain  those  officers.  How  is  Newark 
going  to  bear  up  financially  with  that? 

SANTIAGO:  That's  been  a topic  of  conversation  at  some  of  our 
meetings.  I think  we’re  going  to  fare  well.  We  intend  to  keep, 
perhaps  even  expand  the  program  We’ve  reduced  crime  by  29 
percent  in  two  years,  and  we're  at  a real  critical  stage.  The 
Mayor's  contemplating  adding  on  even  more  officers  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time,  say  two  or  three  years.  Our  plan  right  now 
is  to  really  focus  on  those  things  that  create  crime  in  our  town.  In 
Newark,  as  in  most  urban  areas,  drugs  drive  the  crime  rate.  So 
we're  going  to  really  focus  in  on  drugs,  and  we’re  going  to  focus 
on  guns  because  violent  crime  is  the  other  part  of  that  equation. 
Our  crime  numbers  are  at  a 30-year  low,  and  we  believe  we  now 
have  the  opportunity  and  must  seize  the  moment  within  the  next 
couple  of  years  to  drive  it  down  further  and  really  address  the 
kind  of  crime  that  the  Police  Department  can  deal  with. 

The  other  thing  we’re  looking  at,  and  you  mentioned  it  earlier, 
is  these  crimes  that  the  Police  Department  cannot  deal  with.  For 
example,  when  we  look  at  rapes  and  know  that  30  percent  of 
them  happened  because  of  family  and  child  abuse  within  the 
home,  we  know  that  those  are  not  things  we  can  deal  with.  When 
I say  that  10,000  calls  for  service  a year  are  domestic  violence. 


relationship  or  spousal  abuse,  we  believe  that  you  can't  attack 
with  a cop  on  the  street.  For  now,  what  we’re  doing  here  in 
Newark  is  the  Mayor  has  called  for  a crime  summit.  We're 
working  with  Rutgers  University  to  have  a summit  of  all  the 
various  criminal  justice  agencies  to  attack  their  aspect  of  crime  as 
part  of  an  overall  process.  In  other  words,  the  police  can  deal 
with  what’s  susceptible  to  police  intervention.  But  how  do  you 
deal  with  a person,  let’s  say.  who  was  a drug  offender,  first  or 
second  time  now.  other  than  incarceration  and  warehousing  them 
to  help  them  become  a better  criminal?  Is  there  a program  to  deal 
with  that?  Is  there  a program  to  deal  with  child  abuse?  Is  there  a 
program  to  deal  with  domestic  violence?  So  we're  looking  at  it 
from  a lot  of  different  perspectives. 

Going  for  the  win 

LEN:  You’ve  just  hired  as  consultants  two  of  the  architects  of  the 
NYPD’s  recent  success  story.  Jack  Maple  and  John  Linder.  What 
are  they  going  to  be  doing?  Because  it  seems  that  you're  already 
doing  a lot  of  what  they  usually  do. 

SANTIAGO:  I see  two  different  methods.  One  is  the  fact  that 
Jack  Maple,  through  the  Compstat  process  that  we’ve  adopted, 
can  make  us  do  what  wc  now  do  even  better.  We're  into  the 
process  probably  just  a little  over  a year,  and  rather  than  learning 
from  my  mistakes,  I want  to  go  for  the  win.  I want  to  take  the 
whole  city  back.  I want  to  take  those  resources  the  Mayor  gave 
me  and  win  with  them.  Why  would  I bring  in  the  best?  It’s  like 
why  did  the  Jets  hire  Bill  Parcells? 

So  Jack  s going  to  help  me  from  an  operational  perspective. 
John  Linder's  going  to  come  in  and  assess  our  cultural  environ- 
ment  >n  other  words,  what  the  politicians  and  the  community 
believe  the  agency  should  be  doing  on  their  behalf,  what  we 
believe  as  managers  we  want  them  to  do,  and  what  the  officers 
believe.  I believe  that  none  of  us  are  all  exactly  on  the  same  page. 
So  John’s  going  to  assess  those  things,  and  do  what  we  call  a 
cultural  diagnostic.  He’s  going  to  tell  us  what  every  part  of  the 
city  believes  should  be  done  or  can  be  done  by  the  police  agency, 
and  get  everybody  on  point  on  the  same  message.  Then  we'll  look 
to  achieve,  to  come  to  work  every  day  and  look  to  realize 
substantial  gains. 

LEN:  When  you  became  Director  in  1996,  you  unveiled  a 100- 
day  plan,  which  you've  fulfilled  — and  then  some.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you’re  the  type  who  likes  to  have  a plan.  What  else  do 
you  have  on  the  drawing  board? 

SANTIAGO:  As  a matter  of  fact,  I just  did  a presentation  for  the 
community.  One  of  the  things  I had  indicated  when  I took  over 
was  that  I would  be  held  accountable  on  a regular  basis.  I 
certainly  can't  be  held  accountable  sitting  in  this  office.  I go  out 
to  community  forums  once  a month  and  I address  them,  and  just 
recently  I had  a report  to  the  community  like  I did  on  the  100-day 
plan.  We  took  that  opportunity  to  tell  them  where  we  were,  what 
we’ve  accomplished  or  what  we  think  we  think  we’ve  accom- 
plished, and  where  we  need  to  go  and  how  we  were  going  to  get 
there,  and  what  they  can  expect  from  us  in  the  near  future.  So  I 
recently  announced  what  we  called  CARES:  Community, 
Accountability,  Responsiveness.  Enforcement  and  Services  — 
part  of  what  we're  going  to  do  on  behalf  of  the  community  in 
terms  of  initiatives.  For  example,  we’re  instituting  cultural 
awareness  training.  We  had  a killing  by  a police  officer  last  June 
that  really  drew  some  media  attention.  As  a consequence  of  that, 
we  realized  that  there  were  certain  parts  of  the  city  that  we 
needed  to  talk  to.  even  if  we  didn’t  know  or  didn’t  care  necessar- 
ily for  how  they  felt  about  us.  So  we’re  going  to  have  that  kind  of 
training,  but  it’s  going  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the  community 
so  we  can  assess  how  we  impact  on  them,  say,  when  an  officer 
makes  a vehicle  stop  or  deals  with  a citizen  in  a different  part  of 
the  community,  in  a different  culture  from  the  one  we’re  used  to. 
This  way  they  can  better  assess,  to  make  sure  they’re  not  part  of 
the  problem,  but  part  of  the  solution. 

So  there’s  a wide  range  of  programs  that  we’ve  indicated 
we’re  going  to  do  now  and  in  the  future.  In  addition,  I just 
recently  appointed  some  real  young  commanders  — not  because 
they’re  young,  but  because  they  represent  vitality  and  a commit- 
ment to  lead  this  department  into  the  next  generation. 

LEN:  The  shooting  incident  that  you  mentioned  not  only  sparked 
community  demonstrations,  but  protests  by  police  officers  as 
well,  over  the  suspension  of  the  officer  involved  even  before  an 
indictment  came  down.  The  officers  complained  that  that 
represented  a change  of  policy.  Was  it?  Do  you  have  any  kind  of 
legal  restraints  on  you  as  to  when  you  can  suspend  an  officer? 

SANTIAGO:  There  are.  There  are  some  state  mandates  and 


‘Those  people  who  believe  community  policing  is  solely  a police- 
agency  strategy  are  wrong.  I believe  community  policing  really  has  to 
be  a citywide  strategy.” 
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criteria  that  must  be  met.  But  just  to  answer  the  question  on 
policy:  When  I took  over  as  Director  in  July  1996, 1 had  about  19 
police  officers  under  indictment  who  were  not  suspended.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  had  some  officers  who  were  suspended  with 
pay.  which  I think  is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous.  I instituted  an 
unwritten  policy,  and  I’ve  been  carrying  it  out  all  the  while, 
which  says  that  if  an  officer  is  either  charged,  arrested  or  indicted 
for  a substantial  crime,  what  we  call  first  or  second  degree  in 
New  Jersey,  or  for  official  misconduct,  I will  suspend  them 
immediately  without  pay.  In  any  other  case.  I’ll  take  it  case  by 
case.  We’ve  had  situations  where  officers  were  suspended 
without  pay  for  administrative  chaiges.  About  six  or  eight  months 
ago,  I had  an  officer  who  used  a racial  slur  in  dealing  with 
another  employee.  I suspended  him  and  I subsequently  fired  him. 
That  officer  was  not  charged  with  a crime,  but  1 suspended  him 
without  pay  because  you  can’t  afford  to  have  people  like  that 
around  here.  The  message  has  to  be  clear:  If  you  have  that  kind 
of  attitude,  and  you  manifest  it  in  your  behavior  and  your 
conduct,  then  you’re  going  to  have  a short  life  here  in  this  Police 
Department. 

So  the  policy  has  not  changed.  The  decision  was  made  to 
suspend  because  of  the  nature  of  the  shooting.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  as  you  know,  even  though  the  grand  jury  sought  not  to 
indict,  you  have  the  “but-if ’ at  play.  "But  if’  the  officers  had 
asked  for  assistance  at  the  time  they  made  the  drug  stop;  "but  if’ 
the  officer  has  secured  the  prisoner;  "but  if’  the  officer  had 
secured  the  vehicle.  All  of  those  things,  even  though  when  taken 
alone  they’re  minor,  taken  together  they  resulted  in  a human 
being  dying.  And  if  all  those  things  had  been  done,  1 don't  think 
there  would  have  been  a police  shooting. 

LEN:  Was  it  a no-win?  It  seemed  both  sides  were  calling  you 
wrong  in  this  case. 

SANTIAGO:  Well,  generally,  if  everybody’s  criticizing  you. 
then  you  must  be  doing  something  right. 

LEN:  In  1996,  your  predecessor  was  convicted  of  fraud  and 
other  acts  of  malfeasance,  and  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison.  What  was  it  like  at  the  time?  After  all,  you  were  known  as 
a corruption  fighter,  yet  here  you  are  in  a Police  Department 
where  the  top  is  corrupt.  What  was  the  morale  like  at  that  lime? 

SANTIAGO:  It  was  a very  difficult  environment.  I mean.  I've 
worked  in  the  Newark  Police  Department  since  I’m  17  years  old 
to  the  day,  and  I've  always  been  proud  to  wear  my  uniform.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I used  to  wear  my  uniform  out  to  eat  lunch.  I 
wouldn’t  cover  up,  not  like  some  cops  who  wear  a jacket  over  it. 
When  this  happened,  for  a period  of  time  you’re  not  proud;  you 
know  that  people  are  looking  down  at  you.  When  one  of  us, 
particular  somebody  at  the  lop,  is  accused  or  found  guilty  of 
something  like  corrupUon  or  the  like,  it  colors  all  of  us. 

When  1 took  over,  I had  to  restore  some  kind  of  working 
relationship  with  the  Federal  agencies  that  had  avoided  us  for  a 
couple  of  years.  We  had  a situation  where  citizens  voted  2-1  in  a 
referendum  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  us.  The  media  put  me 
through  a tremendous  amount  of  examination,  almost  to  the 
degree  where  I had  to  prove  myself  incorruptible,  even  though  I 
had  been  in  charge  of  Internal  Affairs  for  a year  and  a half,  and 
my  reputation  throughout  the  agency  for  25  years  was  that  I was 
a tough  guy  to  work  for,  that  I set  standards.  I had  no  problem 
with  arresting  a cop  who  had  committed  a crime.  So  it  was  a very 
difficult  time,  and  I think  we  really  needed  to  regain  everybody's 
confidence.  We  needed  to  be  proud  again.  I think  that's  what’s 
gone  on  in  the  last  year  and  a half,  and  the  work  of  the  young 
men  and  women  out  there  in  reducing  crime  and  disorder  has 
gone  a long  way  to  get  us  back  to  that. 

Cut  to  the  chase 

LEN:  Let's  talk  about  car  theft  and  carjacking  for  a moment, 
because  Newark  at  one  time  had  quite  a reputation  in  that  area.  In 
many  of  the  incidents,  particularly  a few  years  ago,  it  wasn't  so 
much  the  car-theft  problem  as  it  was  the  use  of  force  and  the 
pursuits  that  seemed  to  come  with  the  territory.  With  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  about  to  issue  a ruling  on  police  pursuits  and 
liability,  could  you  describe  what  the  Newark  Police 
Department's  policies  are  on  the  subject? 

SANTIAGO:  Well,  we're  talking  about  1989  when  we  were  the 
car-theft  capital  of  the  world;  we  had  almost  16,000  stolen.  This 
year  we  have  it  down  about  5,700,  about  a 65-percent  reduction, 
which  is  significant.  That's  still  5,700  cars  too  many  as  far  as 
we're  concerned. 

Pursuit  has  its  place.  You  always  risk  the  danger.  But  it  seems 
that  whether  you  pursue  or  you  don’t  pursue,  you're  subject  to 
criticism  either  way.  We’ve  taken  the  approach  in  the  last  few 
years  that  chasing  them  and  arresting  them  for  a stolen  car  really 


doesn't  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  What  we’re  looking  at  is 
some  kind  of  prevention.  We  have  more  intensive  patrols.  We’re 
focusing  on  something  like  curfew  enforcement,  for  example  A 
lot  of  these  problems  we  had  in  late  '80s  and  early  *$0s  were  — 
and  still  are  — young  kids  stealing  a car  and  doing  what's  called 
‘donuts'  in  our  town,  putting  on  shows  and  impressing  their 
friends.  I don't  know  if  anybody  else  has  the  same  problem,  but 
it’s  kind  of  a rite  of  passage.  So  if  we  focus  on  a young  man  or  a 
young  woman  walking  the  street  after  10:30  at  night,  how  muny 
stolen  cars  could  you  save?  That’s  part  of  what  we’ve  done 
We’ve  been  more  active  in  our  patrol  emphasis.  We're  going  to 
look  to  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  juvenile  justice  system.  I met 
just  recently  with  a juvenile  court  judge,  and  I indicated  that  the 
Police  Department  wanted  to  put  resources  at  their  disposal  for  a 
program  we  call  Operation  No  Compliance  We  believe  that  even 
though  there's  curfew  and  there's  truancy,  maybe  the  court  could 
sentence  young  people  and  tell  them  you  can't  be  out  after  6.30 
at  night  as  part  of  your  sentence,  or  you  can't  be  in  a certain 
neighborhood  where  you  were  caught  stealing  a car  or  selling 


Ward,  the  community  groups  and  community  councils  know  that 
crime  and  drugs  and  the  conditions  they  breed  ure  the  real 
problem,  The  Zoo  Crew  is  a criminal  drug  conspiracy  They 
might  have  sponsored  some  worthwhile  things  like  u basketball 
league,  but  none  of  it  was  done  because  they  had  a heart  for  the 
community.  It  was  done  to  shroud  them  and  protect  them.  And 
(he  one  real  part  thut  disturbs  me  is  that  even  afterwords,  when  it 
was  exposed  that  they  were  a criminal  organization  and  they  were 
selling  poison  on  the  streets,  selling  it  directly  to  the  kids,  that 
there  wasn't  the  community  outcry  that  there  should  have  been. 
We  hud  some  activists  come  out  and  say  it  was  all  part  of  a 
Federal  conspiracy  about  the  Zoo  Crew.  What  1 don’t  really  sec, 
and  I really  wish  I were  seeing,  is  the  community  being  more 
active,  and  coming  out  and  calling  the  Zoo  Crew  whnt  it  was:  a 
criminal  drug  organization  that  did  absolutely  no  good  for  the 
community. 

Part  of  the  whole  thing  with  the  demonstrations  wus  thut  by 
criticizing  the  Police  Department  it  would  give  them  cover,  to 
keep  the  police  out  of  the  area.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Ms. 


“I  really  wish  I were  seeing 
the  community  being  more 
active,  and  coming  out  and 
calling  the  Zoo  Crew  what 
it  was:  a criminal  drug 
organization  that  did 
absolutely  no  good  for  the 
community.  ” 


drugs.  Then  I would  lake  it  upon  the  Police  Department  to 
enforce  that  because  it  would  be  in  our  interest  to  do  so. 

So  we’ve  looked  at  that  in  a lot  of  different  ways,  but  I think 
pursuit  is  not  the  way  to  go.  You  don't  want  to  catch  them  after  a 
protracted  stolen-car  chase;  the  risk  is  too  great.  In  a single  two- 
day  period,  we  had  pursuits  in  which  a young  person  was  killed 
one  day.  and  then  the  following  day  Officer  Dewey  Sherbo  was 
killed.  In  both  cases,  the  occupants  of  the  vehicles  we  were 
chasing  were  not  from  Newark;  they  were  from  other  cities.  In  the 
situation  where  we  had  an  officer  die.  you  always  ask  yourself 
the  question,  “Was  it  worth  it?"  Well,  it’s  never  worth  it  when 
you’re  talking  about  losing  a life.  But  when  you  look  at  it 
alternatively,  would  you  not  get  involved  if  there  was  a greater 
danger?  It’s  a very  difficult  situation  on  pursuits,  and  we’re 
always  subject  to  criticism.  I was  criticized  recently  by  a 
Councilman  because  we  terminated  a pursuit  on  a Sunday 
afternoon  when  everybody  was  coming  out  of  church.  We  had 
some  young  guys  driving  up  on  the  sidewalk.  So  I don't  think  it's 
a no-win  situation,  but  it’s  something  that  really  must  be  done. 

It's  part  of  our  responsibility  in  law  enforcement. 

Who  are  the  bad  guys? 

LEN:  Last  year,  a powerful  local  gang  called  the  Zoo  Crew  was 
busted  with  the  help  of  the  Feds.  What  distinguished  the  Zoo 
Crew  was  the  way  they  had  kind  of  become  pan  of  the  commu- 
nity, almost  becoming  community  spokespersons  in  a way,  and 
ostensibly  taking  some  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  and  putting  them 
toward  grass-roots  endeavors.  Just  how  influential,  how  main- 
stream was  this  group?  I seem  to  recall  some  criticism  directed  at 
you  guys  after  the  bust,  from  people  who  apparently  didn't 
realize  that  the  Zoo  Crew  were  the  bad  guys. 

SANTIAGO:  There's  a lot  I could  say  about  the  Zoo  Crew.  They 
were  at  the  forefront  of  the  demonstrations  after  the  shooting  we 
talked  about  earlier.  That  was  solely  and  primarily  the  Zoo  Crew 
and  the  people  influenced  by  them.  They  had  shrouded  them- 
selves. They  are  or  were  a criminal  drug  organization  that 
shrouded  themselves  in  some  kind  of  community-interest  work. 
They  sponsored  basketball  leagues  and  the  like.  They  used  their 
influence,  or  tried  to  use  it.  to  try  to  convince  people  — in 
politics,  the  City  Council  and  other  areas  — that  they  represented 
mainstream  Newark  or  the  South  Ward.  That  was  the  lie  that  was 
perpetrated.  Because  the  people  I've  dealt  with  in  the  South 


Danelte  Daniels  was  killed.  That  was  right  in  an  area  where  we 
were  enforcing  the  drug  wars  against  the  Zoo  Crew  And  what 
they  did  is  they  seized  upon  an  unfortunate  circumstance  and 
sought  to  have  the  police  not  go  into  that  area  They  tried  to  drag 
Newark  back  into  the  mentality  of  '67  by  saying,  "Ooh,  this  is 
going  to  happen  if  you  don’t  listen  to  us."  And  what  we 
uncovered  was  a ring  of  about  50  to  100  people  who  were 
financed  by  the  Zoo  Crew  and  doing  their  bidding. 

LEN:  Presuming  Megan's  Law  will  cvcntuully  pass  muster  in  llic 
courts,  how  will  Newark  implement  the  law,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  community  notification’’ 

SANTIAGO:  We've  had  some  preliminary  meetings  with  the 
prosecutor's  office,  and  we  expect  that  ultimately  it  will  huve  a 
significant  impact  on  us,  because  in  an  urban  area  you're  simply 
going  to  have  more  people  who  would  be  susceptible  to  Megan’s 
Law.  So  we’ve  had  some  preliminary  discussions,  but  right  now 
it  hasn't  impacted  on  us  significantly.  We  expect  one  to  two 
notifications  a month  for  the  next  couple  of  months.  I don’t  think 
anyone  can  realistically  assess  what  the  impact's  going  to  be  I 
think  a lot  of  it,  while  well  intentioned.  is  a little  difficult  to 
enforce.  This  issue  of  telling  someone  in  the  community  and  then 
expecting  them  not  to  tell  anyone  else,  I don't  know  how 
effective  or  realistic  that  part  of  it  is. 

The  one  part  of  it  that  I really  do  like  is  the  fact  that  the  police 
agencies  and  the  agencies  dealing  with  children  are  being  made- 
aware  of  likely  predators  in  their  area.  The  other  parts  of  it,  like 
dealing  with  notifying  the  community  and  what  that's  going  to  be 
like  — you  know,  the  one  thing  that  we  fear  is  the  community 
taking  action  on  its  own  to  deal  with  somebody  who's  in  their 
midst.  So,  like  I said,  we  really  don't  know.  I don't  think 
anybody  has  the  answer  of  what’s  going  to  happen  or  what  to 
expect. 

LEN:  For  many  departments  like  Newark’s,  funding  is  often  a 
factor  in  crime-control  efforts.  But  what  if  money  were  no 
object?  Could  you  speculate  on  how  you  would  apply  the 
resources  if  you  were  given  a virtual  blank  check? 

SANTIAGO:  Any  amount  of  resources?  Wow!  You  know,  any 
administrator  who  says  he  can't  do  better  with  more  resources 
could  be  certified  in  short  order.  We  can  always  use  more 
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Flynn: 

Toward  a new  mind-set  in  policing 


By  Edward  A.  Flynn 

The  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Police  Department  has 
successfully  implemented  the  tactics  associated 
with  the  community  policing  strategy  on  a depart- 
ment-wide level.  All  our  patrol  officers  are  as- 
signed to  straight  shifts  and  steady  beats.  They 
participate  in  problem-solving  activities  coordi- 
nated with  neighborhood  crime  watches  and  other 
city  departments.  The  department  has  also  entered 
into  ongoing  partnerships  with  other  key  institu- 
tional players  such  as  the  housing  authority,  the 
public  school  system,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  other  agencies  in  order  to  bring  com- 
munity policing  to  previously  underserved  popu- 
lations. 

Although  a neighborhood  orientation  is  now 
standard  practice  in  the  department,  one  problem 
of  implementation  challenges  us  and  the  entire 
police  profession:  changing  the  mind-sets  and  the 
attitudes  regarding  personal  responsibility  and 
accountability  left  behind  by  traditional  policing 
and  police  management  practice. 

Traditional  policing  promoted  a sense  of  or- 
ganizational, not  personal,  responsibility.  Offic- 
ers were  accountable  only  for  the  shift  or  detail  to 
which  they  were  assigned,  not  a specific  beat  or 
sector.  When  problems  arose,  the  department  as  a 
whole,  a nameless  and  faceless  entity,  became 
responsible.  At  the  same  time,  police  management 
became  "them."  We  have  all  either  complained 
about  or  heard  our  officers  complain  about  “them,” 
the  amorphous  "they”  who  don’t  care. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  community  polic- 
ing philosophy  as  the  dominant  strategy  in  local 
law  enforcement,  this  aversion  to  individual  ac- 
countability is  being  challenged.  The  very  logic 
of  community  policing  flies  in  the  face  of  tradi- 
tional police  organizational  culture  and  police 
management. 

We’ve  reached  the  limit  of  trying  to  accom- 
modate our  traditional  organizational  structures 
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and  cultures  of  police  work  and  police  manage- 
ment to  the  community  policing  philosophy.  We 
must  begin  to  confront  this  dissonance,  and  we 
must  start  by  examining  our  views  about  police 
ethics,  police  integrity,  police  values  and  what  they 
mean  in  terms  of  this  dissonance. 

On  a daily  basis,  police  supervisors  encounter 
a real  resistance  to  the  very  idea  of  being  super- 
vised. For  some,  this  frustration  is  part  of  the  pa- 
trol officer's  concern  with  the  traditional  “Put  your 
hat  on;  if  I want  your  opinion,  I'll  ask  for  it"  style 
of  supervision,  against  which  generations  of  po- 
lice officers  have  bridled. 

For  others,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a deep- 
seated  aversion  to  being  supervised  at  all,  as 
though  empowerment  means  management  forfeits 
its  responsibility  to  verify.  Peer  group  pressure  to 
enforce  norms  of  secrecy,  the  us-vs.-them  per- 


spective, remains  deeply  rooted  in  our  culture. 

An  essential  component  of  community  polic- 
ing lies  in  securing  the  trust  of  the  diverse  popu- 
lations we  serve.  But  an  essential  component  of 
securing  that  trust  is  the  public’s  belief  in  a police 
agency’s  fairness,  credibility  and  restraint.  Thus, 
a department's  reputation  ultimately  rests  on  the 
credibility  of  its  accountability  systems. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  organiza- 
tional culture  within  many  police  departments, 
including  those  with  which  I have  served,  is  the 
contrast  in  the  behaviors  officers  expect  from  the 
public  compared  to  the  behaviors  they  tolerate  in 
themselves. 

1 Officers  expect  the  public  to  respect  and  de- 
fer to  their  authority,  yet  they  resist,  with  all  the 
powers  their  collective-bargaining  units  can  mus- 
ter, the  authority  of  their  own  supervisors. 

1 Officers  expect  witnesses  to  tell  them  what 
happened  at  the  scene  of  a crime,  but  refuse  to 
provide  information  vital  to  their  department’s 
internal  investigations. 

1 Officers  decry  the  peer  pressure  exerted  by 


gang  members  who  insist  on  silence  and  a refusal 
to  cooperate  with  authorities,  then  fall  victims 
themselves  to  that  very  same  peer  pressure  when 
they  refuse  to  assist  in  internal  investigations  of 
wrongdoing  by  their  peers,  out  of  a fear  of  ostra- 
cism. 

In  sum,  although  police  departments  have 
made  the  functional  changes  required  of  commu- 
nity-oriented policing,  traditional  police  culture 
must  be  squarely  confronted  and  adapted  to  bring 
our  practices  into  line  with  our  philosophy.  Our 
citizens,  our  officers  and  our  profession  deserve 
no  less. 

But  accomplishing  this  will  require  a brand  of 
leadership  that  rises  above  finger-pointing,  that 
transcends  the  temptation  to  mythologize  good  old 
days  that  never  existed  and  attributes  our  histori- 
cal police  cultural  problems  only  to  this  genera- 


tion of  young  officers. 

Police  chiefs  will  be  better  equipped  to  face 
integrity  issues  if  they  take  the  time  to  remember 
their  own  experiences  as  young  officers.  We  need 
to  remember  what  it  was  like  to  be  a 22-year-old 
authority  figure  confronting  situations  in  which 
we  were  very  vulnerable  physically  and  emotion- 
ally. 

In  those  situations,  particularly  when  we  were 
in  danger,  we  were  rescued  by  fellow  officers,  we 
were  consoled  by  fellow  officers,  we  were  encour- 
aged by  fellow  officers,  and  frequently  given  ca- 
reer-saving advice  by  fellow  officers.  It’s  no  mys- 
tery that  at  those  moments,  officers  experienced 
feelings  of  intense  loyalty  to  each  other,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a separation  from  those  who 
wouldn’t  understand,  including  the  public  and 
police  administrators. 

In  reality,  police  officers  have  historically  been 
given  very  little  guidance  on  how  to  behave  in 
morally  ambiguous  situations.  Haunted  by  con- 
cerns about  liability,  police  policy-making  rarely 
allowed  for  the  ambiguity  that  officers  confront 


so  often.  Much  police  cynicism  arises  from  the 
fact  that  very  young  officers  with  little  frame  of 
reference  experience  too  soon  the  apparent  irrel- 
evancy of  both  law  and  department  policy  to  the 
reality  of  their  working  lives. 

When  I started  in  police  work,  the  Knapp  Com- 
mission was  still  going  on  in  New  York  City,  fo- 
cusing with  laser-like  intensity  on  issues  of  po- 
lice corruption  such  as  dishonesty,  shakedowns 
and  stealing,  which  dominated  the  headlines  for 
years.  We  were  made  aware  of  it  in  these  terms: 
Don't  do  it.  But  sure  enough,  when  we  graduated 
from  the  police  academy,  we  were  soon  taken  on 
tours  of  our  precincts  by  older  officers  we  couldn’t 
help  respect  — their  bent  hats,  their  pot  bellies, 
their  world-weary  view  of  human  conduct  — and 
we  were  shown  where  the  half-priced  meals  were, 
where  we  could  get  our  uniforms  dry-cleaned  for 
free,  and  where  we  could  get  coffee  for  nothing. 

I remember  very  much  the  first  time  I was 
given  a free  cup  of  coffee.  I broke  out  into  a sweat; 

I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  So  I figured,  well,  with- 
out showing  disrespect  to  the  person  behind  the 
counter,  if  I leave  a dollar  on  the  counter,  that  cov- 
ers the  coffee  and  a tip.  So  I did  that.  I couldn’t 
afford  to  drink  coffee  very  often.  Coffee  was  a 
quarter.  A buck  a cup  for  coffee  was  putting  a real 
dent  in  my  pocketbook. 

But  without  any  frame  of  reference,  without 
anybody  telling  me  that  a free  cup  of  coffee  was 
different  from  stealing  from  a drug  dealer,  that  it 
was  all  equally  bad,  I was  left  in  this  morally  am- 
biguous situation  to  deal  with  it  by  myself.  And 
I didn't  always  succeed. 

I still  remember  the  very  first  time  I stopped  a 
car,  and  it  was  being  driven  by  an  on-duty  police 
officer  with  a broken  taillight.  “License  and  reg- 
istration, please."  And  what  do  I get?  “It’s  all 
right,  kid.”  Here’s  his  police  ID.  I go  back  to  my 
car.  I don't  know  what  to  do.  Well,  I didn’t  give 
him  a ticket.  So  now  I’m  driving  around  for  an 
hour.  "I’m  corrupt.”  Okay? 

But  probably  the  all-time  low  point  when  I’m 
trying  to  sort  out  my  way  in  this  culture  was  go- 
ing to  the  movies.  Now,  at  that  point  in  lime  — 
and  we’re  talking  many  years  ago,  and  these  things 
don’t  happen  anymore  — if  an  off-duty  police 
officer  went  into  the  movie  house  and  displayed 
his  shield  and  told  them  where  he  would  sit,  they 
would  frequently  let  him  in  just  for  the  cost  of  the 
tax  of  the  ticket. 

Well,  at  the  time,  when  there  weren’t  many 
off-duty  details,  you  could  find  a lot  of  justifica- 
tion to  protect  movie  patrons.  1 remember  one  time 
not  even  knowing  what  the  movie  was.  It  was  a 
hot  night,  and  I decided  to  go  to  the  movies  and 
enjoy  the  air  conditioning.  (I’m  making  excuses, 
I know.)  I didn’t  even  notice  what  was  on  the 
marquee.  I slipped  into  my  seat  and  the  lights  went 
down.  The  movie  starts,  and  it’s  “Serpico."  And 
there  I am  on  the  shield,  watching  poor  Frank 
Serpico  deal  with  all  that  corruption.  I mean,  I 
was  in  a moral  nadir. 

But  the  point  I’m  making,  one  that  we  can  all 
take  seriously,  is  this:  How  many  of  us  as  chiefs 
can  honestly  share  our  experience  with  our  offic- 
ers in  the  light  of  the  policies  we  have  issued? 
How  many  of  us  can  honestly  talk  to  our  officers 
about  use  of  force,  for  example?  How  many  of  us 
can  think  of  a way  to  devise  a policy  that  recog- 
Continued  on  Page  IS 
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By  Tom  McEwen 

Starting  in  December  1992,  the  au- 
thors, along  with  several  colleagues, 
have  been  evaluating  Chicago’s  transi- 
tion to  its  version  of  community  polic- 
ing. In  a straightforward  and  detailed 
manner,  they  have  documented  the 
city's  experiences  from  spring  1993, 
when  the  city  announced  the  change, 
to  fall  1994,  when  the  program  was 
expanded  from  five  prototype  districts 
to  encompass  the  entire  city.  The  au- 
thors provide  a wealth  of  evaluation 
results  from  the  prototype  districts 
about  officer  training,  beat  meetings, 
community  organizing  and  outcomes  of 
identified  problems. 

In  broadest  terms,  results  from  their 
evaluation  showed  an  increased  police 
presence  in  the  prototype  districts,  in- 
creased optimism  from  residents  about 
the  quality  of  police  service,  and  sig- 
nificant decreases  in  several  neighbor- 
hood problems  identified  through  beat 
meetings  and  citizen  surveys.  The 
evaluation  also  includes  several  fail- 
ures. Initial  training  of  officers  was  not 
successful,  due  primarily  to  the  use  of 
civilian  trainers  who  could  not  relate 
to  officers.  Citizen  surveys  conducted 
early  in  the  evaluation  showed  low 
awareness  of  the  program  by  residents 
in  the  prototype  districts.  Most  impor- 
tantly, according  to  the  evaluation,  the 
Hispanic  community  in  the  pilot  dis- 
tricts did  not  benefit.  In  the  authors' 
blunt  assessment,  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity "did  not  even  get  the  message." 

Early  chapters  in  the  book  explore 
the  city’s  decision  to  enter  into  com- 
munity policing  and  the  steps  in  the 
planning  process.  The  candor  of  the 
authors  throughout  the  book  is  refresh- 
ing, but  especially  so  in  these  early 
chapters.  In  addressing  the  question  of 
why  community  policing,  their  answer 
for  Chicago  is  “politics."  The  promise 
of  community  policing  appealed  to  the 
city's  politicians  as  a way  of  address- 
ing the  city’s  crime,  fiscal  and  racial 
problems,  and  it  was  believed  that  sig- 
nificant progress  could  be  made  in  time 
for  the  next  mayoral  election.  Indeed, 
the  Mayor’s  strong  support  for  the  pro- 
gram is  viewed  as  one  of  its  strengths, 
both  in  the  early  decision  to  test  the 
program  in  five  police  districts  and  in 
expanding  the  program  citywide  before 
complete  evaluation  results  were 
known. 

The  Chicago  Alternative  Policing 
Strategy  (CAPS)  program  was  inaugu- 
rated in  April  1993  as  an  effort  to  reor- 
ganize the  Police  Department,  redefine 
its  mission  and  develop  a new  relation- 
ship between  police  and  city  residents. 
It  evolved  into  a program  with  six  key 
elements: 

H The  entire  department  and  the  city 

( Dr.  Tom  McEwen  is  co-founder  of 
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were  to  be  involved; 

H Officers  were  to  have  permanent 
beat  assignments; 

U There  was  to  be  a serious  com- 
mitment to  training; 

H The  community  was  to  play  a sig- 
nificant role  in  the  program; 

H Policing  was  to  be  linked  to  the 
delivery  of  city  services;  and, 

H There  was  to  be  an  emphasis  on 
crime  analysis. 

These  principles  received  elabora- 
tion in  a 30-page  report,  'Together  We 
Can,”  issued  in  October  1993,  which 
identified  step-by-step  the  key  compo- 
nents of  change  deemed  essential  for 
success  of  the  program  in  Chicago. 

CAPS  became  so  immediately 
popular  after  its  announcement  that  se- 


lection of  the  prototype  districts  set  off 
a political  battle  among  aldermen,  com- 
munity organizations  and  the  police. 
After  considerable  debate,  five  districts 
were  chosen:  Englewood.  Marquette, 
Austin,  Rogers  Park  and  Morgan  Park. 
Collectively,  they  represented  the  diver- 
sity that  characterizes  Chicago,  with  a 
range  of  cultural,  economic  and  educa- 
tional differences. 

The  cornerstone  of  operational 
changes  under  CAPS  was  "beat  integ- 
rity," which  called  for  having  beat  of- 
ficers stay  in  their  areas  and  work  with 
residents,  businesses,  schools  and  ser- 
vice agencies  to  identify  and  solve  prob- 
lems. The  department’s  immediate  di- 
lemma was  the  conflict  between  find- 
ing officers  time  for  these  aims  and 
responding  effectively  to  calls  for  ser- 
vice from  citizens.  For  the  prototype 
districts,  the  department  made  three  sig- 
nificant changes  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. First,  officers  were  divided  into 
beat  teams  and  rapid-response  teams. 
Second,  procedures  were  established  to 
cap  the  frequency  with  which  beat  of- 
ficers could  be  sent  to  calls  not  in  their 


areas.  Finally,  the  department  increased 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  prototype 
districts  by  about  13  percent,  a not-in- 
significant  increase  in  key  resources 
that  by  itself  may  account  for  some  of 
the  success  in  the  prototype  distnets. 

Another  key  feature  of  Chicago’s 
program  was  the  establishment  of  beat 
meetings  in  the  pilot  districts.  Beat 
meetings  bring  police  commanders, 
officers  and  citizens  together  to  iden- 
tify community  problems  and  deter- 
mine appropriate  courses  of  action.  Of 
the  679  beat  meetings  held  in  the  five 
pilot  districts  during  the  first  1 8 months 
of  CAPS,  evaluators  attended  146,  in 
local  churches,  park  buildings,  schools, 
banks,  city  government  buildings  and 
police  stations.  The  authors  report  that 
a typical  beat  meeting  was  attended  by 
22  residents  and  five  police  officers,  and 
lasted  an  hour  and  a half.  In  most  meet- 
ings. a sergeant  was  the  highest  rank- 
ing officer  present.  Turnout  was  high- 
est in  high-crime  areas,  and  lowest  in 
heavily  Hispanic  and  poor  areas.  Evalu- 
ators documented  a total  of  1 ,079  prob- 


lems discussed  during  the  meetings 
they  attended,  of  which  about  half  had 
to  do  with  drugs,  gangs  and  disorder 
issues  (noise,  curfew  violations,  etc.). 
Another  quarter  were  complaints  about 
police  performance,  especially  traffic 
enforcement  and  police  disregard  for 
citizens.  The  absence  of  major  crimes 
in  this  list  is  significant,  and  reflected 
by  the  finding  that  burglary  and  rob- 
bery were  mentioned  in  only  12  per- 
cent of  all  meetings. 

The  theory  behind  the  beat  meetings 
was  that  problems  would  be  identified, 
actions  taken  by  police,  citizens  or  both 
(depending  on  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem), and  results  reported  back  at  sub- 
sequent meetings.  These  actions  could, 
of  course,  require  the  assistance  of  other 
city  agencies  and  service  organizations. 
However,  as  the  authors  discovered,  no 
formal  mechanism  emerged  for  docu- 
menting actions  taken  and  conveying 
results  back  to  citizens.  Based  on  citi- 
zen surveys,  their  conclusion  is  that 
while  a considerable  amount  of  prob- 
lem-solving occurred  in  the  prototype 
districts,  the  efforts  seldom  got  reported 


buck  to  residents,  us  reflected  by  their 
finding  that  of  the  1 ,079  recorded  prob- 
lems. only  49  came  up  for  discussion 
at  subsequent  meetings  about  actions 
taken. 

Another  evaluation  topic  was  the 
role  of  the  community  in  CAPS  and 
how  that  role  developed.  They  ap- 
proach the  topic  by  contrasting  the 
CAPS  model  with  its  evcntuul  imple- 
mentation. The  envisioned  model 
shared  leadership  responsibilities  be- 
tween police,  residents  and  community 
organizers  — a goal  that  was  not 
achieved  during  the  1 8 months  of  the 
evaluation.  Leadership  responsibilities 
were  shared  in  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  observed  meetings;  police  per- 
sonnel ran  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
meetings,  community  organizers  ran  17 
percent,  and  residents  ran  II  percent. 
The  CAPS  model  also  envisioned  n 
roughly  equal  give-and-take  between 
police  and  citizens,  but  that  was  not  al- 
ways the  case.  While  achieved  in  the 
Englewood,  Marquette  and  Rogers 
Park  districts,  the  meetings  in  Austin 
and  Morgan  Park  were  dominated  by 
police. 

The  authors  also  touch  on  the  role 
of  community  organizations  under  the 
CAPS  model,  concluding  that  only  the 
better-off  districts  had  organizations 
that  meshed  with  the  structure  and  mis- 
sion of  CAPS.  These  organizations 
were  better  able  to  support  the  program 
and  had  more  involvement  in  beat  meet- 
ings and  problem-solving.  By  contrast, 
organizations  in  poor  and  minority  ar- 
eas usually  existed  for  providing  clients 
with  services,  or  pursuing  cultural  and 
religious  goals,  They  were  less  likely 
to  have  a grass-roots  membership  base 
needed  by  the  CAPS  model. 

In  addition  to  providing  a detailed 
accounting  of  the  CAPS  program  dur- 
ing its  first  1 8 months,  the  authors  have 
made  a significant  contribution  to  the 
field  in  terms  of  how  outcomes  from 
such  a program  should  be  measured. 
Their  approach  makes  extensive  use  of 
citizen  surveys  in  the  five  pilot  distnets 
and  five  other  comparison  areas.  The 
first  wave  of  surveys  was  conducted  in 


both  the  prototype  and  comparison  dis- 
tricts before  the  CAPS  program  began; 
a second  wave  was  conducted  in  June 
1994.  Approximately  1,500  people 
were  interviewed  by  telephone  in  each 
wave,  with  the  surveys  covering  such 
topics  as  recognition  of  the  progrum, 
visibility  of  police  in  the  neighborhood, 
perceptions  of  how  the  police  were 
dealing  with  problems  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, police  effectiveness  at  dealing 
with  crime,  and  fear  of  crime,  uinong 
others. 

Only  u sampling  of  the  results  cun 
be  provided  in  this  review.  With  regurd 
to  police  visibility,  they  report  thut  resi- 
dents of  the  prototype  districts  suw  po- 
lice more  often,  und  that  police  visibil- 
ity was  linked  to  positive  changes  in 
respondents'  views  on  the  quality  of 
police  service  und,  for  blacks  and  rent- 
ers, reduced  feur  of  crime. 

The  authors  also  present  results 
about  changes  in  the  four  major  prob- 
lems in  each  of  the  five  prototype  dis- 
tricts, Every  problem  decreased  from 
the  first  wuve  of  surveys  to  the  second 
wave,  but  only  about  half  the  decreases 
ore  statistically  significant  in  rclution 
to  the  comparison  areas.  As  a result,  the 
authors  give  a mixed  picture  of  the  suc- 
cess of  CAPS  in  addressing  the  major 
problems  in  the  prototype  districts.  The 
evaluation  tcum  should  be  given  due 
credit  for  measuring  the  chungcs  in 
problems  thut  matter  to  cuch 
neighborhood's  residents.  They  have 
carefully  tracked  the  identification  of 
problems  in  the  early  sluges  of  each 
district's  efforts  against  whether  signifi- 
cant changes  occurred  in  these  prob- 
lems. In  several  cases,  the  authors  dis- 
cuss links  with  activities  initiated 
through  the  CAPS  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  key  ques- 
tions are  not  addressed  in  this  book  For 
example,  several  passages  talk  about 
the  "911  problem"  of  trying  to  answer 
calls  for  service  while  devoting  re- 
sources to  CAPS  activities,  such  as  beat 
meetings.  It  is  even  mentioned  that  af- 
ter about  a year  at  Morgan  Park  meet- 
ings, 911  grievances  were  mentioned 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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The  candor  of  the  authors  is  refreshing. 
In  addressing  the  question  of  why 
community  policing,  their  answer  for 
Chicago  is  “politics.” 
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A feather  in  Chicago’s  CAPS? 


Anatomy  of  a community-policing  effort 


Continued  from  Page  13 
in  55  percent  of  the  meetings  held  there. 
Many  other  police  departments  across 
the  country  have  echoed  the  same  com- 
plaint that  they  continue  to  be  "911 
driven"  while  moving  toward  a com- 
munity policing  philosophy.  The  natu- 
ral question  in  Chicago  is  whether  prob- 
lems have  been  created  due  to  the  divi- 
sion of  police  officers  into  two  teams 
— beat  officers  and  rapid-response  of- 
ficers — and,  if  so,  how  these  problems 
have  been  addressed. 

Another  important  conclusion  that 
should  have  received  more  attention  is 
the  lack  of  success  with  the  CAPS 
model  in  Hispanic  communities.  Be- 
cause Hispanics  make  up  20  percent  of 
Chicago's  population,  according  to 
1990  census  figures,  the  failure  of 
CAPS  to  reach  them  has  major  impli- 


cations not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in  vir- 
tually every  major  city  in  the  country. 
More  evaluation  needs  to  be  repotted 
on  what  went  wrong  in  this  important 
area. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  crime 
in  Chicago.  In  one  section  of  the  book, 
the  authors  make  the  statement  that 
under  the  CAPS  model,  "the  goal  of  the 
police  is,  first  and  foremost,  to  control 
crime.”  If  this  is  the  case,  there  should 
be  an  evaluation  not  just  of  the  few 
major  crimes  mentioned  as  problems  in 
citizen  surveys,  but  the  full  array  of 
crimes  by  which  police  have  tradition- 
ally been  judged.  Analysis  of  changes 
in  reported  crime  for  the  five  prototype 
districts  against  the  comparison  districts 
could  provide  insight  into  whether 
CAPS  has  been  successful  in  control- 
ling crime. 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

How  community  policing  became  a runaway  success 
story  for  one  small  department  in  North  Carolina. 

An  interview  with  Whiteville,  N.C.,  Public  Safety  Director 
Randall  Aragon. 


The  picture  presented  by  the  authors 
in  this  book  is  the  most  detailed  and 
complete  account  to  date  of  a city’s 
change  to  community  policing.  It  of- 
fers lessons  for  other  cities  in  how  to 
go  about  the  transition,  what  obstacles 
to  expect  and  approaches  to  avoid.  In 
addition,  the  authors  give  numerous 
evaluation  techniques  for  determining 
whether  the  changes  have  succeeded. 
The  evaluation  team  identified  what 
mattered  to  the  residents  of  the  proto- 
type districts,  how  these  matters  were 
addressed,  and  whether  residents  be- 
lieved that  success  had  been  achieved. 
They  offer  sound  advice  on  difficult 
measurement  issues  posed  by  the  core 
issues  of  community  policing  — issues 
about  partnerships  between  police  and 
communities  to  solve  local  problems. 

Readers  must  keep  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  the  authors  have  covered 
only  the  first  phase  of  a major  change 
in  Chicago.  They  seem  almost  surprised 
that  the  CAPS  program  in  the  five  pro- 
totype districts  happened  at  all,  and 
even  more  surprised  that  the  changes 
went  according  to  schedule.  However, 
the  authors  are  optimistic  that  the 
changes  in  Chicago  are  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  will  be  sustained.  They 
emphasize  that  the  city  has  learned  from 


its  mistakes  and  will  continue  to  stay 
the  course  for  permanent  changes  in  its 
style  of  policing  and  delivery  of  ser- 
vices to  its  citizens. 

There  is  currently  no  consensus 
among  practitioners  and  researchers  on 
how  to  judge  the  success  of  a commu- 


nity policing  program.  Other  readers 
will  have  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  CAPS  is  a beneficial  program 
based  on  their  own  criteria  of  what’s 
important.  The  comprehensiveness  of 
this  book  should  allow  one  to  make  that 
determination  for  Chicago. 
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LEN  interview: 
Newark  director 
Joseph  Santiago 

Continued  from  Page  II 

resources.  The  thing  that  I would  make  sure  I focused  on  is  drugs  and  violence. 
Drugs  drive  crime  in  my  town.  I think  drugs  are  the  scourge  of  the  late  20th 
century.  I don’t  know  that  it’s  within  our  ability  to  control  drugs  and  the  drug 
trade.  A lot  of  people  even  blame  the  police  for  people  selling  drugs.  Recently 
we  had  one  politician  in  this  town  saying.  “It’s  the  same  drug  dealers  on  the 
comers  for  10  years."  Well,  it  isn’t  like  we  put  them  there. 

I would  really  love  it  if  the  criminal  justice  system  actually  worked  better  as 
a system.  It  s not  necessarily  a system,  but  it’s  a reciprocal  apparatus  neverthe- 
less. If  the  prosecutor  or  the  courts  or  corrections  don’t  have  enough  jail  space, 
we  pay  the  price.  For  example,  in  Essex  County,  where  we  work,  I believe 
there  s a different  standard  of  justice  that’s  applied  compared  to  the  more 
affluent  sections.  If  somebody  steals  a car  in  Bergen  County,  or  there’s  a string 
of  burglaries,  they're  going  to  do  a significant  amount  of  jail  time  compared  to 
our  town.  It’s  not  that  people  don't  take  it  seriously,  but  because  of  these  other 
considerations,  like  jail  space  and  financing.  So  with  a blank  check  I think  I 
would  look  to  this  dream  of  having  everyone  involved  in  the  system,  and  the 
community,  really  work  together  to  identify  what  they  can  do  better  to  solve  a 
lot  of  these  problems. 

LEN:  Over  the  past  several  years,  there  has  been  the  emergence  of  a new  kind 
of  can-do  spirit,  a “we-can-do-this-job”  attitude  that  has  been  all  too  uncom- 
mon in  law  enforcement.  What  do  you  think  happened? 

SANTIAGO:  I think  it’s  probably  like  anything  else,  based  on  the  successes  of 
a small  vanguard  of  people.  I mean,  we’re  right  across  the  river  from  New 
York,  and  they  had  a significant  amount  of  police  resources  in  play  there,  along 
with  an  attitude  of  “we  can  do  this."  I’ve  always  felt  this  way,  but  I think 
people  should  remember  that  a can-do  attitude,  at  least  in  my  town,  is  not  truly 
inculcated  across  the  whole  organization.  One  of  the  reasons  I brought  in  a 
John  Linder  is  to  change  the  culture  of  the  organization,  to  appeal  to  the 
younger,  more  energetic,  more  vibrant  people  that  they  adopt  this  as  their 
philosophy  Because  there’s  still  that  core  group  of  people  from  the  old  school, 
and  if  you  turn  your  back  as  a citizen,  or  as  professional,  for  one  minute,  it  will 
certainly  go  back  to  that  old  way  of  doing  business.  It  doesn’t  have  any  failure 
attached  to  it.  It  has  no  risk,  and  they'll  go  right  back  to  it.  Change  has 
happened  because  there’s  been  a few  leaders  in  different  organizations  who 
were  inspired.  Now  even  politicians  and  the  political  establishment,  which 
didn  t really  foster  this  activism  on  the  part  of  police  executives,  have  changed 
their  perspective,  to  see  the  benefits  of  taking  risks.  You’ve  seen  it  in  urban 
areas  such  as  Newark.  New  York,  Atlanta,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  where  people 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can’t  continue  in  the  old  philosophy  we  had 
because  the  stakes  were  too  high.  We  saw  all  these  cities  going  down  the  tubes, 
their  tax  rates  and  populations  diminishing.  Something  had  to  happen,  and  the 
first  thing  you  deal  with  is  perception.  Is  it  a high-crime  area?  Well,  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  perception  is  to  change  the  realities.  So  you  need  an  activist 
police  agency  with  activist  leadership.  I think  that's  what  really  spurred  the 
change.  Activist  mayors  come  on  board.  Take  Mayor  Sharpe  James  here  in 
Newark.  They  call  him  the  world's  greatest  cheerleader  for  the  city,  and  I think 
you  need  that. 

LEN:  Other  than  crime  reduction,  of  course,  what  might  be  among  the  fringe 
benefits  of  that  kind  of  activism? 

SANTIAGO:  Well,  we  got  real  aggressive  in  the  latter  pan  of  1996  and 
brought  in  some  Federal  grants,  so  it’s  really  helped  us  a lot  in  that  sense.  We 
got  the  CopsMore,  we  got  block  grants.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Maple  and  Linder 
didn  t cost  the  citizens  any  more  money  because  we  had  the  block  grant.  And 
we  have  the  training,  which  is  really  exciting.  My  biggest  thing  is  to  take  the 
organizational  culture  and  change  it  significantly.  That  might  amount  to  a hill 
of  beans  to  me  on  a personal  level  because  I don’t  know  how  well  any  of  us 
can  sustain  change  beyond  our  tenure.  But  I would  like  to  see  it  happen.  My 
goal  would  be  to  effect  some  substantial,  significant  change  that  transcends  Joe 
Santiago  being  Police  Director. 

You  have  a core  of  young  people  who  say.  you  know,  this  is  the  way  we 
should  be  doing  business  here.  When  we  have  our  command  status  meeting, 
and  we  talk  about  crime  or  internal  affairs  or  integrity,  it’s  the  younger  people 
who  get  excited,  the  sergeants  and  the  police  officers.  So  the  big  thing  I’m 
looking  for  is  a change  in  the  culture.  We  believe  that  we  can  make  a positive 
change  and  maintain  it  — that’s  the  kind  of  mind-set  I’m  trying  to  achieve. 
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Upcoming  Events 


MARCH 

16-20.  Basic  School  Resource  Officer.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute 
Grayslakc.  111.  S325 

16-20.  Field  Training  & Evaluation  Pro- 
cess. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity TYaffic  Institute  Evanston.  III.  $550. 

16-20.  Microcomputer-Assisted  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction  (EDCRASH). 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $800. 

16-20.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  S650. 

16-20.  Leading  Law  Enforcement  into  the 
21st  Century.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525 

16-20.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525. 

16-20.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics:  TVain  the 
TVainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  Dallas.  $495. 

16-20.  SWAT  1:  Basic  Ihctical  Operations 
& High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Albuquerque.  N.M. 

16-27.  Accident  Investigation  2.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston.  Ill  $900 

18-19.  Managing  Security  Systems.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
Las  Vegas. 

18-19.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation  & Ex- 
ecution. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Braintree.  Mass.  $190 

18- 20.  Managing  Contemporary  Policing 
Strategies.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Silver 
Spnng.  Md. 

19.  Safe  Schools  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Princeton.  N.J  $105 

19- 20.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037.  Fax:  (708)  498-6869.  E-mail 
Seminar@CalibrePress.com. 

CQC  Service  Group,  Kingsbury  Lane. 
Billenca,  MA  01862  (617)  667-5591 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  College  of  Lake 
County,  19351  W Washington  St.. 
Gray  slake,  IL  60030-1198  (847)  223-6601 . 
ext.  2937.  Fax:  (847)  548-3384 

Delinquency  Control  Institute, University 
of  Southern  California.  School  of  Public 
Administration.  Tyler  Building.  P.O  Box 
77902.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90099-3334  (213) 
743-2497.  Fax  (213)  743-2313. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte  2.  Box  3645.  Berryville.  VA 
22611  (540)955-1128. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  PO  Bos  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail  dhutch@snet.net. 
Internet:  http://www.patnotweb.com/hlct. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Flonda.  4567  St 
Johns  Bluff  Rd  So..  Jacksonville,  FL  322 1 6. 
(904)  646-2722 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  PO  Box  90976.  Washington.  DC 
20090-0976  1-800-THE  IACP  Fax:  (703) 
836-4543. 


Youth  Change  Seattle.  S125. 

21-22.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Instructor  Training.  Presented  by  CQC 
Service  Group.  Chicago 

23-24.  IA  TVak  2/PC-based  Internal  Af- 
fairs Records  Management  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  S395. 

23-25.  Management  of  Aggressive  Behav- 
ior. Presented  by  R.E.B.  Training  Interna- 
tional Inc.  East  Windsor,  Conn.  $1,025 

23-25.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  3.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston.  III.  S550. 

23-25.  Critical  Incident  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  St.  Peters.  Mo 

23-25.  Multi-Agency  Incident  Manage- 
ment for  Law  Enforcement  & Fire  Ser- 
vice Commanders  & Supervisors.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  White  Plains,  N.Y 

23-27.  Intermediate  School  Resource  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute Grayslakc.  III.  $325. 

23-27.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $550. 

23-27.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Pensacola.  Fla.  $525. 

23- 27.  SWAT  2:  Advanced  Tactical  & 
Hostage  Rescue  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Albuquerque.  N.M. 

24- 26.  Street  Survival  ’98.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Albuquerque.  N.M  $199. 

25- 26.  Officer  Street  Survival.  Presented 
by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Springfield.  Mass.  $190 

25-27.  Effective  Media  Practices  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Executive.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Alexandria.  Va. 


National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  Youth 
Conference.  1700  K St.  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC  20006-3817  (202)  466-6272.  ext  141 
Fax;  (202)  296-1356. 

National  Criminal  Justice  TYaining  Coun- 
cil, P.O.  Box  1003,  Twin  Lakes.  Wl  53181- 
1003.  (414)  279-5735.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 
E-mail:  NCJTC@aol.com. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  777  Alexander  Rd  . Suite  203. 
Pnnceton,  NJ  08540-6325  (609)452-0014 
Fax:  (609)452-1893 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-4011 

Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph.D.,  P.O.  Box  1690. 
Modesto.  CA  95353- 1 690  (209)527-0966 
Fax  (209)  527-2287 

R.E.B.  Training  International  Inc.,  P.O 
Box  845.  Stoddard.  NH  03464.  (603)  446- 
9393  Fax  (603)446-9394 

Sirchie  FingerPrint  Laboratories  Inc.,  100 

Hunter  PI . Youngsville.  NC  27596  1-800- 
356-7311  Fax:  800-899-8181. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707  (214)883-2376  Fax  (214)883-2458 

Youth  Change,  275  N.  3rd  St..  Woodbum. 
OR  97071  1-800-545-5736.  Internet 
www.youthchg.com. 


25-27.  Police  Planning  & Research  Meth- 
ods Presented  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Kent,  Wash 

25- 28.  Uth  National  Youth  Crime  Preven- 
tion Conference.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council.  Orlando.  Flu 
$150. 

26- 27.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change  Dallas.  S125. 

26-27.  Body  Language  & Interviewing 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law 
Enforcement  Training.  Concord.  Mass 
$190 

28-29.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Instructor  Training.  Presented  by  CQC 
Service  Group.  Grand  Island.  Neb. 

30-31.  Developing  Facilitation  Skills.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

30-31.  Response  to  Chemical,  Biological 
& Nuclear  Terrorism.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
Chesterfield,  Va. 


Continued  from  Page  12 

nizes  that  in  fights  between  22-ycar- 
olds  in  emotionally  volatile  situations, 
sometimes  push  comes  to  shove  more 
than  it  should. 

Are  we  surprised,  then,  that  this  cur- 
tain of  silence  drops  over  the  activities 
of  our  officers  as  they  constantly  evalu- 
ate the  context  of  our  policies  with  our 
personal  conduct  and  our  experience? 
There’s  a dirty  little  secret  that's  shared 
in  policing,  and  1 think  the  only  way 
we  can  begin  to  overcome  those  secrets 
is  to  acknowledge  our  own  past  as  we 
continue  to  have  dialogues  with  our 
officers. 

I don't  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
police  profession  attracts  people  who 
are  predisposed  to  commit  acts  of  bru- 
tality or  to  abuse  their  authority.  I hear 
much  talk,  for  example,  about  the  con- 
cept of  recruiting  people  in  the  spirit  of 
service  instead  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. Although  I understand  what's  be- 
ing communicated,  when  I go  to  a meet- 
ing like  that.  I wonder  if  I'm  supposed 
to  go  back  to  my  police  station  and  say, 
“Wait  a minute.  I have  all  the  wrong 
cops,  you  adventurers.  I’ve  got  to  go 
get  myself  some  service-oriented 
people." 

Now.  I know  we  render  service,  and 
I know  the  spirit  of  service  is  impor- 
tant. But  I don’t  know  of  any  other  ser- 
vice providers  that  wear  body  armor 
We  have  to  recognize  that  fact  and  that 
issue,  and  the  conflicting  signals  that 
officers  hear  as  we  try  to  affect  their 
conduct.  It's  the  responsibility  of  po- 
lice chief  executives  and  police  train- 
ing councils  to  take  advantage  of  the 
idealism  of  police  recruits,  to  mobilize 
it  in  service  to  policing's  highest  val- 
ues and  traditions. 

After  10  years  as  a police  chief,  I 
know  that  cynicism  can  affect  me  as 
much  as  it  does  my  officers.  Just  as  of- 
ficers' attitudes  toward  the  public  they 
are  sworn  to  serve  can  become  nega- 
tive when  all  they  see  is  the  worst  of 
people  and  people  at  their  worst,  so 
police  chiefs  must  guard  against  their 
attitudes  being  skewed  by  those  whom 
they  must  discipline. 

I know  it's  hard.  Chiefs  find  them- 
selves at  a serious  disadvantage  when 
they  insist  on  accountability  from  their 
officers.  The  public  makes  no  distinc- 


30-31.  Contemporary  Concepts  in  Buck- 
ground  Investigation.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
Sugar  Land,  Texas. 

30-April  2.  Police  Media  Relations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Cincinnati  $495 

30-April  2.  Planning.  Designing  & Con- 
structing Police  Facilities  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  l\>- 
lice.  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 

30-April  3.  Interviewing  Child  Victims  & 
Suspects.  Presented  by  the  Delinquency 
Control  Institute.  Los  Angeles  $800 

30-April  3.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented 
by  the  North wcsicm  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  111.  $650. 

30-April  3.  Advanced  Interviews  & Inter- 
rogations. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525. 

30-April  3.  Narcotic  Identification  & In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Juckson- 


tion  between  police  labor  and  police 
management  w hen  it  judges  police  con- 
duct But  our  formal  mechanisms  of 
assuring  accountability  border  on  dys- 
function and  are  virtually  a disincen- 
tive to  discipline.  It  seems,  ironicully, 
that  as  the  public  demands  more  ac- 
countability, the  system  delivers  less. 
Arbitrators  and  civil  service  commis- 
sioners routinely  overturn  the  decisions 
of  chiefs.  Meanwhile,  those  chiefs  who 
insist  on  accountability  are  vulnerable 
to  police  no-confidence  votes  and  po- 
litical reprisals. 

Chiefs  must  and  should  he  held  ac- 
countable for  their  departments,  but 
their  leadership  cannot  overcome  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  police  culture  if 
they  are  the  only  ones  held  accountable. 

Perhaps  our  profession  could  leam 
from  the  recent  experience  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  As  an  institution,  it  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  Vietnam  experience.  A 
deep  cynicism  threatened  to  undermine 
the  moral  underpinnings  of  a proud  tra- 
dition. After  a process  of  intense  self- 
examination.  the  Army  decided  that  it 
had  to  concentrate  on  its  core  values  of 
courage,  candor,  commitment  and  com- 
petence. Those  values  became  part  of 
Army  doctrine  and  were  incorporated 
info  its  field  manuals.  Shared  values  of 
duty,  honor,  and  country  are  the  foun- 
dation of  today's  Army,  with  results 
that  all  can  see. 

There’s  much  reasonable  talk  about 
the  fact  that  the  classic  command-and- 
control  structures  adopted  from  the 
military  model  of  management  are  in- 
appropriate to  a police  profession 
evolving  in  the  community-oriented, 
problem-solving  models  that  emphasize 
participatory  management  and  formal 
recognition  of  officer  discretion.  Quite 
frankly,  though,  I don’t  sec  the  vast 
majority  of  our  police  departments 
abandoning  the  military  model  any  time 
soon.  Given  that  reality,  it's  time  we 
recognize  that  many  of  that  model's 
limitations  result  from  the  fact  that  our 
profession  is  locked  into  a version  of 
the  military  model  that  the  military  it- 
self no  longer  uses.  In  many  ways,  our 
armed  services  have  adapted  to  a di- 
verse work  force  with  advanced  tech- 
nical skills  much  more  quickly  than  has 
the  police  service. 

Furthermore,  we  have  adopted  an 


villc.  Flu.  $525. 

30-April  3.  Seminar  for  the  Field  lYuin- 
Ing  Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Flu.  $525. 

30-April  10.  At-Scenr  Ituffic  Accident/ 
Traffic  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $695 

30-June  5.  School  of  Police  Stuff  & Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  111. 
$2,300 


MOVING? 

Don't  leave  your  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  subscription  be- 
hind. To  ensure  best  service, 
please  send  change-of-ad- 
dress  notices  to  the  Subscrip- 
tion Department  at  least  6-8 
weeks  prior  to  effective  date. 


archaic  rank  structure  which  implicitly 
creates  police  privates  in  a world  of 
police  corporals,  sergeants,  lieutenants, 
and  captains.  We  need  to  rethink  our 
rank  structures  as  we  continue  to  em- 
phasize our  professionalism  and  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  time  most  of  our  offic- 
ers supervise  themselves  out  of  view 
of  the  chain  of  command.  This  should 
affect  our  training  and  our  self-image. 
Our  recruit  schools,  forexumplc,  rather 
than  being  boot  camps,  should  be  con- 
sidered officer  candidate  schools,  with 
emphasis  on  self-discipline,  responsi- 
bility and  supervision  that  OCS  implies. 
If  our  entry  rank  is  officer,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  have  them  not  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  noncommissioned  ranks.  We're 
all  commissioned  officers,  and  our  en- 
try rank  has  far  more  responsibility  than 
any  private  or  junior  military  officer. 

But  more  important  than  what  we 
cull  ourselves  is  how  we  think  of  our- 
selves and  those  we  command.  Every 
police  officer,  whatever  his  or  her  rank, 
must  be  a leader  in  the  community  and 
within  the  agency.  In  this  context,  our 
core  values  of  courage,  commitment, 
competence,  honor,  integrity  and  re- 
straint must  be  articulated,  not  only  in 
our  mission  statements,  but  in  how  wc 
treat  ourselves  and  how  wc  treat  each 
other  and  the  citizens  we're  sworn  to 
serve. 

Now  there’s  bad  news.  In  the  end, 
there  is  no  cookbook  and  no  recipe  for 
assuring  organizational  integrity  using 
a chain  of  command.  There  is  no  magic 
bullet,  policy  or  procedure  that  will 
keep  your  people  honest  or  ethical.  We 
must  enunciate  and  celebrate  our  core 
values,  but  this  must  occur  within  a 
framework  of  a dialogue  between  po- 
lice managers  and  police  officers.  Only 
when  wc  agree  what  our  core  values 
are  and  how  to  live  them  can  we  begin 
to  earn  (he  public  trust  and  overcome 
the  history  of  cynicism  and  peer  pres- 
sure that  have  defined  our  culture,  and 
then  move  to  a future  where  commu- 
nity-oriented policing  is  a calling  and 
not  just  a fashion 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  such  dia- 
logue wc  can  move  toward  a consen- 
sus from  which  real  improvements  in 
hinng,  training,  supervision  and  results 
in  our  most  challenged  communities 
can  come. 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Forum:  Forward  march  toward 
community  policing’s  future 


January  31,  1998 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“It’s  like  a cancer.  One  abandoned  house  leads  to  two,  then  two  to  three,  and  before  you  know 
the  whole  block  has  been  decimated.” 

— Gary'.  Ind..  Police  Insp.  Walter  Mitchell,  on  the  thinking  behind  a recent  Federally  funded  effort  to  demolish 
abandoned  or  derelict  properties  that  had  become  drug  havens  in  that  city.  (Story.  Page  5.) 


